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Cotton testing held important 

D. S. Hamby. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

13, 106 (Apr. 19, 1951). 

Testing of cotton fibers can be used to aid in 
buying material, control of neps, machine set- 
tings, making up of blends, and to predict the 
strength of the finished product. Three factors 
that are particularly important in giving a good 
approximation of yarn’s breaking strength and 
in buying cotton are: strength, fineness, and 
staple length of the fiber. 

The Pressley tester gives a good estimation 
of the strength of the fiber by the Pressley index 
which is calculated from the pounds reading 
from the Pressley beam divided by the weight 
in milligrams of the fibers actually broken. The 
Fibrograph, used to measure staple length, draws 
a card or picture of the fibers from which the 
classer’s length or upper half mean length can 
be calculated. The average length divided by 
the upperhalf mean length gives the uniformity 
ratio which is a good indication of the uniformity 
of staple length in the sample. 

Fiber fineness may be measured by the Mi- 
cronaire, a machine which compresses the fiber 
sample and subjects it to air pressure. The 
fineness rating, read directly from the float, is 
micrograms per inch of fiber length. All these 
fiber tests enter into the final picture of quality 
of the fiber. 


Effect of non-circular cross-section on fiber dia- 
meter measurement of wool by the profile method 
S. L. Anderson and R. C. Palmer. J. Tez. 
Inst. 61, P114-116 (Mar. 1951). 
Presents data which show the relationships 
between fiber diameter and specimen length for 
several numbers of tops. 
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Identification of fibers. II 

N. Eyre. Textile Mercury & Argus 124, 896, 

899 (May 25, 1951). 

The different solubility of fibers, due to their 
different chemical composition, as a means of dis- 
tinguishing between them and analyzing mixtures 
quantatively is discussed. The microscopic ap- 
pearance of the various fibers is considered as 
another means of identification. 


New microscopic tests for the identification of 
damage to wool and silk 

E. Kornreich. J. Tex. Inst. 61, T145-T146 

(Mar. 1951). 

Presents two specific cases showing how the 
Krois, methylene blue, and indigo carmine tests 
can be used to identify damage to wool fabrics. 


The mechanics of wool felting 

R. W. Moncrieff. Textile Mfr. 77, 105-10, 

117 (Mar. 1951). 

There are many theories of felting, but all 
that are of present value are based on the pos- 
session of the DFE (directional frictional effect). 
In the writer’s opinion, either DFE or scaliness 
is the primary cause of wool felting with other 
factors that may play some part, such as curli- 
ness, crimpness and twist. 

A review of the best theories on wool felting 
is presented including: Luccock’s’_ theory; 
Youatt’s observations; Jotemps, Fabry and Gi- 
rods; Burgess’s curl theory; Bowman’s inter- 
locking scale theory; Ditzel on fiber migration; 
Martin on the effect of roots and tips; Lobner’s 
theory; Matthews’ theory on opening of the 
scales; Arnold’s theory; Shorter’s theory; Barker 
and Marsh; and Speakman and Stott’s theories. 


Trends in the consumption of fibers in the United 
States 1892-1948 — 
Barkley Meadows. Statistical Bulletin No. 
89, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, (Dec. 1950). 
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This booklet is a statistical survey, covering 
56 years of textile consumption in the United 
States, by the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans, La. 

Cotton consumption fluctuated from year to 
year but cotton is still used more than wool, silk, 
flax, rayon, and all other fibers combined. Rayon 
and other synthetic fibers reached all-time peaks 
during the past 5 years. 

The survey, which is part of a study made by 
the Southern Laboratory in connection with its 
research on cotton utilization, provides a con- 
venient and comprehensive reference source on 
the competitive position and the relative impor- 
tance of all the different fibers produced, pro- 
cessed, exported, imported, and consumed in the 
United States. Such data are of value to growers 
and handlers of fibers and to students of pro- 
duction and consumption trends. 

This present survey brings up to date similar 
data published by the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in 1941 and 1948. The data 
are presented from two viewpoints: (1) On the 
basis of quantities of raw fibers consumed or 
processed in domestic textile mills, and (2) on 
the basis of fibers used by ultimate consumers in 
the United States; that is, of quantities of fibers 
eventually disappearing within the country. 


U. S. long staple cotton stands up to Egyptian 
Anon. Textile Age 15, 8 (Apr. 1951). 
Results of a survey by the National Cotton 

Council reveal that yarns made from Amsak cot- 
ton, a long staple American variety, equal or sur- 
pass the strength of yarns of Egyptian cottons. 
Amsak is reported to process economically and to 
be useful in blends with other long staples. On 
the average Amsak also fulfilled the requirements 
of high appearance. Slight static electricity in 
processing and occasional “honeydew” on the 
fiber were the only difficulties reported in pro- 
cessing Amsak. 


Artificial fibers A 2 


Future of synthetic fibers 

J.G. Evans. Dyer 104,548 (Dec. 15, 1950). 

Although thousands of new synthetic fibers 
are now potentially available, the high cost of 
research to develop them will limit the number 
produced. In this discussion of synthetic fibers 
the properties of Saran or Velon and Fiber V 
are reviewed, and some of the problems in finish- 
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ing and dyeing synthetic fibers are briefly dis- 
cussed. 


Germans develop another synthetic yarn— 
“Phrilon” 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 10,13 (Apr. 1951). 

This new synthetic yarn, Phrilon, produced by 
Phrix Works of Neumuenster is ready to be in- 
troduced to the market as soon as necessary 
equipment for large-scale production can be in- 
stalled. 

Phrilon is derived from a polyamid and comes 
from furfurol which is inexpensively derived 
from corn cobs or oat chaff and can also be 
obtained as a by-product of cellulose production. 
Pitch which is left behind in refining furfurol 
is the basic element of Phrilon, and the process is 
said to be cheaper and simpler than that re- 
quired for nylon and perlon. 


Properties of Terylene 
Anon. Dyer 104, 575, 577 (Dec. 15, 1950). 
Information, issued by I. C. I. Ltd., on chem- 
ical and physical properties of Terylene, proces- 
sing of continuous filament Terylene, dyeing and 
printing, and suggested uses is presented. 


Rhovyl! go ahead with P.V.C. 

Anon. Dyer 105, 46-7, 49, 51 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

Four polyvinyl] chloride fibers now being made 
by a French firm, the Rhovyl] Co., include Rhovyl, 
Fibrovyl, Thermovyl, and Isovyl. These fibers 
are not inflammable, not affected by water, re- 
sistant to a wide range of chemical products, 
and resistant to atmospheric and biological de- 
structive agents. Special qualities, chief appli- 
cations, and notes on dyeing and finishing these 
fibers are presented. 


Size reduction in rayon manufacture 

F. H. Slade. Textile Mfr. 77, 128-31 (Mar. 

1951). 

Scientific investigation of disintegration and 
size reduction of materials forms a true basis for 
the design of disintegrating equipment and serves 
as a guide in determining the most suitable ma- 
chine for processing specific material. High pro- 
ductive efficiency, reduced floor space, and low 
maintenance should be the aim for modern dis- 
integrating equipment. A cross-section of the 
available equipment for use in the manufacture 
of rayon is reviewed including rotary cutters, 
beating, shearing, and crushing equipment; 
crushing impact and percussion equipment; and 
hammer mills. In the Dobson & Barlow system 
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a hammer mill is used; and in addition to the 
mill, the equipment includes a pre-breaker, fan, 
air conditioning unit, cyclone separator with the 
necessary feed chutes, air and air/material ducts 
and control equipment. 


Testing for artificial fibers 
Karl Wojatschek. Kunstseide und Zell. 28, 
480-2 (1950) ; in German. 
Characteristics on burning and solubility in 
different solvents of the following fibers are tab- 
ulated: Natural and regenerated cellulose, cellu- 
lose acetate, wool, silk, and casein, polyvinyl, poly- 
amide, and polyurethan fibers. 


Terylene, the new polyester fiber 

Anon. Textile Weekly 46, 1460 (December 

1, 1950). 

The filaments of “Terylene” yarns, though 
fine, are very strong. Should the filaments break, 
the loose ends protruding from the rest of the 
yarn are often not broken off when passing 
through a guide, comb or reed, and may peel 
pack along the yarn to form a tough slub, or 
may wrap round any adjacent htread, guide, 
traveler or roller. In the manufacture of yarns, 
every effort is being made to reduce filament 
breaks to a minimum. Unsatisfactory winding 
operations can increase the incidence of such 
breakage. The running friction of the yarns 
against ordinary steel, porcelain, and glass sur- 
faces is high. High friction can contribute 
markedly to filament breakage, but it can be 
minimized if attention is paid to the following: 
The path of the yarn in winding from one pack- 
age to another should be as straight as possible; 
the number of guides or other devices through 
which the yarn passes should be as few as can 
be tolerated. 

Although yarn as delivered from the factory 
is already dressed with a lubricant and anti- 
static agent, guide surfaces that reduce friction 
should be employed. The most satisfactory ma- 
terials for reducing friction are the “Alsimag”’ 
or “Faradex” types. Alternatively a vapour 
chromed sand-blasted steel surface gives good 
results. 


YARN PRODUCTION 


Fiber preparation 





Bl 





Automatic lap delivery at Borden Mills 
W. J. Still. Textile Age 15, 26-7 (Apr. 1951). 
This automatic lap delivery from picker ten- 
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der to cards reduces handling cost, eliminates 
wear on floor from trucks, gives constant pro- 
duction of good laps, preserves shape of lap in 
delivery, and helps keep ceilings clean. 

The cotton laps are loaded manually from 
pickers to carriers which roll by gravity around 
an escapement device and onto the monorail sec- 
tion. The laps are automatically weighed and, if 
within standard weight, raised and passed 
through to the card room. If the lap weight is 
rejected, warning signals indicate it and the lap 
passes on a rework track. 

A train of 20 lap carriers is then moved by a 
Mono Tractor pusher with an electric block sys- 
tem to keep them at equal distance. A ceiling 
fan trailer on the Mono Tractor keeps the card 
room ceiling free of lint. On reaching an empty 
receiving tray, a tripping device ahead of a car- 
rier engages with a baffle on the tray releasing 
the lap which lowers the tray for passage of the 
following carriers. 

An automatic selector switch at the end of 
the train run rolls the empty carrier back to the 
picker room. An electric eye switch throws track 
switch to allow travel of any full carriers and the 
Mono Tractor to train assembly area. 


Conditioning of rayon staple by high-frequency 
heating 

H. Vettermann. Textil-Praxis 6, 18-19 (Jan. 

(Jan. 1951) ; in German. 

Accurate control of the moisture content (con- 
dition) of rayon staple is important for subse- 
quent spinning. The standard method at present 
employed in Germany necessitates 2.5 hr. drying 
for a 200-250 g. sample. An alternative method 
is described which employs high-frequency drying 
and claims to give accurate results after 6-7 min. 
drying. 


Cotton picker inspection big aid in quality 
control 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 19, 21, 

115-18 (May 10, 1951). 

Careful and consistent checking on opening 
and picking room machinery should result in a 
cleaner card sliver, a lower percentage of waste 
at the card, and a better running job. Adequate 
maintenance, inspection and some modifications 
in the use of standard equipment are necessary. 

Greater use of blending feeders and removal 
of tramp iron and metals by means of a perman- 
ent magnet are recommended. Dust and waste 
extractors used as feeding units for vertical and 
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iattice openers will facilitate cleaning and assure 
uniform feeding ; and changes in the lattice opener 
and cleaner to add to its efficiency as a cleaner 
consist in removing the steel feed rolls and heavy 
gearing and use of a new system to control the 
flow of air. In regard to the maintenance of 
openers only routine oiling and cleaning and 
periodic inspection of the Buckley cylinder and 
grid bars are necessary. 

Very good laps are possible with only two 
beaters in the one-process picker using less than 
half the beats per inch used 20 years ago. Close 
attention should be paid to the condition of the 
beaters and settings with the feed roll and beater 
chamber kept clean. Lubrication, inspection and 
cleaning of both the exterior and inside surfaces 
of the picker are imperative. Points in the pick- 
er that should be checked are described and the 
overhauling of the calendar is also discussed. 


Improved continuous solvent scouring, depainting 
process 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 9-10, 50-1 

(May 3, 1951). 

Recent improvements in the Hoffman con- 
tinuous solvent scouring and depainting process 
for wool provides sufficient mechanical action 
within the solvent to remove water solubles and 
degreased impurities together with the grease. 
New continuous flusher attachments have been in- 
serted between the pressure rollers to rearrange 
the layer of fibers so that broken-up and crushed 
particles are flushed off in less space and time. 
The process now is a continuous alternation under 
solvent spray of soaking, scrubbing, squeezing 
and flushing and eliminates any further rinsing 
in water. The second important improvement 
in the process is the use of a highly effective con- 
tinuous centrifuge for extracting the wool after 
degreasing and flushing-out within the solvent. 
Sufficient solvents are extracted by the centrifuge 
to allow the wool to proceed directly into the cards 
and to eliminate the use of a drier. 


Measurement of the concentration of air-borne 
cotton dust 

P. F. Holt. Textile Mfr. 77, 132-3 (Mar. 

1951). 

Dust in opening, preparing, and carding cot- 
ton can produce a type of asthma which may in- 
capacitate and cause considerable loss of man 
hours. Samples of cotton dust must be evaluated 
by weight or by the chemical estimation of its 
cellulose content due to the impracticality of 
counting the dust particles. Also soot and dirt 
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and agglomerates of cotton dust must be elimin- 
ated to give a true picture of respirable dust. 

A method which eliminates the agglomerates 
but not the soot and dirt in determining the mass 
concentration of air-borne cotton dust includes an 
electrically driven piston-type sampling pump and 
a naphthalene filter.. A satisfactory method for 
collecting the cotton dust and which eliminates 
soot particles or other aerosols is to use a sin- 
tered glass disc filter and an electrically driven 
piston-type sampling pump. After collecting the 
sample, it is transferred to an aluminum foil 
dish and weighed. 


New tow to yarn process 
Herbert J. Woods (to Burlington Mills Corp.) 
USP 2, 523,854 Sept. 26, 1950. 


See front section. 


Premixing and Rebaling assures thorough blend 
at Fieldcrest blanket mill 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 95-96 (June, 
1951). 


See front section. 


The SRRL-type cotton opener 

Ralph A. Rusca & Ray C. Young. Textile In- 

dustries 115, 107-11 (May 1951). 

With the increasing use of mechanically har- 
vested cotton which has a higher trash content, 
new and improved methods of cleaning at the 
mill are necessary. Research at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory has developed the 
SRRL cotton opener to enable better cleaning 
by equipment already in the mills. Tests on the 
cotton opener with a pilot plant size machine 
were conducted to give performance data, and 
a wide variety of size and shapes of teeth were 
used in the gin saw. Results show that the 
opener does not affect the staple length or cause 
fiber damage in the cotton. With standard 
(3/16”) gin saw cylinders, less so-called waste 
was removed, and the finisher picker lap was 
cleaner; with narrow-spaced (3/32”) saw cyl- 
inders more open cotton was provided at a sacri- 
fice of about 20% in production and an increased 
cost for the additional saw blades and spacers; 
with fine-toothed jicker-in wire cylinders best re- 
sults were obtained as to trash in the picker lap 
and fiber saving, but the production rate was 
about 1/3 that of the saws. Experimentation by 
mills is necessary to obtain maximum benefits, 
and such factors as grade and type of cotton, mill 
organization, production rate, and final product 
must be considered. A description of the de- 
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sign, engineering features, and operation of the 
SRRL opener is given. 


Taylor, Stiles’ new bale breaker 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 97 (May 

10, 1951). 

This new bale breaker will take highly com- 
pressed bales of cotton linters and tear them 
apart ready for processing. Projecting teeth 
on a revolving head open the material. Mfr: 
‘ll ay lor, Stiles & Co. 


Textile lubricating and conditioning agents 

B. P. 649,148. J. Soc. of Dyers and Cols. 67, 

156 (Apr. 1951). 

A composition for iubricating and condi- 
tioning textile fibers, particularly organic esters 
of cellulose, comprises a mineral oil, a long-chain 
aliphatic alcohol, an alkylphenlo, an alkylolamine, 
a neutralized sulphonated long-chain aliphatic 
acid, a neutralized sulphonated vegetable oil, an 
alkylolamine ester of a long-chain aliphatic acid, 
and a neutralized partial ester of phosphoric acid 
with a long-chain aliphatic alcohol. 


Wool scouring 

Archie L. Dubeau (to Mathieson Chemical 

Corp.) USP 2,552,944, May 15, 1951. 

The process of scouring wool which comprises 
continuously passing wool to be scoured in con- 
tact with a bath of aqueous scouring solution com- 
prising soda ash, sodium bicarbonate and soap 
and maintaining the apparent carbonate :bicar- 
bonate ratio of the bath within the range of 1:0.5 
to 1:2 by adding to the solution of the bath pre- 
determined amounts of hydroxide of a metal of 
the group consisting of the alkali metals and the 
alkaline earth metals in aqueous solution. 


Carding and combing B 2 





Carding theory — Part I 

Peter M. Strang. Whitin Review 18, 25-30 

(Mar.-Apr. 1951). 

See front section. 

Card doffer cylinder function 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 179, 181 (May 

1951). 

In answer to an inquiry on the card doffer 
eylinder and its function, a contributor writes 
that the main function of the carding procéss 
is to loosen and separate the individual fibers 
from the mass of fibers in the picker lap and 
that the main function of the doffer is to remove 
the fibers from the cylinder. 
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A certain amount of cleaning is also done by 
the doffer, but this function is secondary. The 
teeth of the doffer wire are pointed in the op- 
posite direction to the cylinder clothing, and the 
doffer revolves in the opposite direction at a 
much slower speed. A condensing or minus 
draft action takes place between the doffer and 
cylinder. 

No specific size is necessary for the doffer 
other than it should be large enough to make the 
transfer of stock from the cylinder to doffer easy, 
and to give as much surface in contact with the 
cylinder as possible. The speed of the doffer 
comb is not influenced by the size of the doffer 
as long as the same relative surface speed of the 
doffer is maintained. 


Card room practices 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 157, 159, 161, 

163 (May 1951). 

Information given at the Spring meeting of 
the Textile Operating Executive of Georgia and 
written answers to questions submitted to the 
mills on card room practices are summarized. In- 
cluded are the following subjects: pneumatic and 
hydraulic lap releases; overhauling openers and 
pickers; ball bearings on pickers; automatic pick- 
er scales; Kirschner and blade beaters; changing 
from 12” to 14” card coilers; vacuum card strip- 
pers; continuous stripper fillet; and controlled 
draft drawing. 


Carding machine 

Ernest Clark (to Abington Textile Machinery 

Works) USP 2,541,407, Feb. 18, 1951. 

A new invention provides a card stripping 
construction which will insure complete stripping 
of the cylinder and doffer from end to end, ac- 
cording to USP 2,541,407 by Ernest Clark, as- 
signed to Abington Textile Machinery Works. 

Another object of the invention is to provide 
novel mechanism for automatically causing the 
resumption of the lap feeding mechanism upon 
completion of the stripping operation. 

In usual types of card stripping mechanism 
the carriage is moved manually to one end of 
the cylinder, means actuated to discontinue the 
operation of the lap feeding mechanism, suction 
then applied to the nozzles, and the carriage then 
caused to traverse to the other end of the cylinedr 
and doffer by a continuously rotating traverse 
screw which is fixedly mounted in suitable bear- 
ings in the frame of the machine. 

Inasmuch as the traversing movement is be- 
gun immediately upon engagement of means such 
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as a pawl on the carriage with the thread of the 
traverse screw a spiral furrow will be stripped 
from the mats of material respectively on the 
carding cylinder and doffer. It is therefore nec- 
essary to hold the carriage in substantially initial 
stripping position a sufficient length of time to 
enable the cylinder and the relatively slow rotat- 
ing doffer to rotate a sufficient number of times 
to remove the material from the end portions of 
the cylinder before the pawl on the carriage is 
permitted to engage the traverse screw; other- 
wise a triangular strip or dog tail will remain 
upon the cylinder and may also remain on the 
doffer although the usual doffer stripping nozzle 
is wider than the cylinder stripping nozzle. Sim- 
ilarly, it is necessary to provide means for in- 
suring complete stripping of the opposite ends 
of the cylinder and doffer at the finishing of the 
traversing movement in order to prevent the re- 
tention of similar triangular strips or dog tails 
of material particularly upon the more slowly 
rotating doffer before the resumption of the lap 
feeding mechanism in order that a sliver of uni- 
form character and quality may be produced. 

The present invention provides means for ar- 
resting or stalling the carriage at approximately 
the end of its stripping movement and thereupon 
causing the traverse screw to move longitudinally 
while suction continues to be applied to the noz- 
zles and providing means operable by the longi- 
tudinal movement of the traverse screw to cause 
the resumption of the operation of the lap feed- 
ing mechanism. 

The operation of mechanism for shutting off 
the suction to the nozzles may be manually op- 
erated or automatically operated in suitable timed 
relation to the mechanism for resuming the lap 
feed to insure complete stripping of the terminal 
end portions of the cylinder and doffer so that a 
minimum amount of attendance of the operator 
will be required to cause repeated stripping of 
the cylinder and doffer of one machine and en- 
abling him promptly to attend to other machines 
having means for applying the suction to sev- 
eral machines from the same source of power. 


Cleaning comber cylinders 

Akt. Geb Joh. Jacob Rieter & Cie. Brit. P. 

643,665. Textile Mfr. 77, 153 (Mar. 1951). 

An arrangement for cleaning the cylinders on 
combing machines includes a brush cooperating 
with each cylinder. The brush has a uniform 
speed and during the cleaning operation the cyl- 
inder rotates at a considerably reduced speed. 
The difference between the speeds of the brush 
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and cylinder is thus increased relative to that 
during the primary combing operation and the 
brush clears the cylinder thoroughly. 


Rub apron for use on textile machines 

Emory L. Howell (to The Dayton Rubber Co.) 

USP 2,553,456, May 15, 1951. 

A machine unit for working textile fibers in- 
cluding in combination; a pair of parallel driving 
rolls, the rolls having reduced diameter shaft 
extensions, an apron of uniform thickness 
throughout disposed on the rolls and having the 
end edges thereof extending beyond the shoulder 
formed by the reduced diameter shaft extension 
on the rolls, and a guide collar positioned on each 
end of the rolls on the shaft extensions to restrict 
endwise shifting of the apron on the rolls. 


Stop motion 
Walter J. Scott. USP 2,553,335, May 15, 
1951. 


In a stop motion device for a drawing frame 
comprising a body portion having an opening 
through which the sliver passes, a fixed contact 
carried by the body portion, a feeler member for 
resting on the sliver, a pivot for the member se 
arranged that the member will move downwardly 
upon slackening of the tension of the sliver. 


Stop motion for carding machines 

Thomas L. Hand (one-half to F. M. Grier) 

USP 2,554,104, May 22, 1951. 

In a carding machine having a doffer cylinder 
and means for driving the same and having a 
stripper knife for stripping the fibers from the 
doffer cylinder and having a pair of calender 
rolls through which the fibers are passed, a shaft 
for driving one of the calender rolls, an oscillat- 
able member eccentrically mounted on the shaft, 
an oscillatable shaft disposed below and in off set 
relation to the drive shaft for the rolls, and the 
oscillatable shaft having an outwardly extending 
rod projecting in front of the calender rolls, a 
movable trumpet mounted on the upper end of 
the rod and through which the fibers are passed 
on their way from the doffer cylinder to the 
calender rolls, a normal density in the web of 
fibers being stripped from the doffer cylinder 
serving to move the movable trumpet on the upper 
end of the rod toward the calender rolls, and a 
decrease in density of the fibers passing through 
the movable trumpet allowing the movable trum- 
pet to move toward the doffer cylinder, means on 
the oscillatable shaft which supports the trumpet 
for normally holding the oscillatable member on 
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the shaft which drives the calender rolls in ele- 
vated position, and means engageable for the 
oscillatable member mounted rolls for discon- 
necting the driving means from the doffer cyl- 
inder upon swinging of the trumpet away from 
the calender rolls. 


B 3 


Drafting and roving 





Differential drafting for sliver regularity 
J. N. Hiensch. Brit. P. 642,942. Textile Mfr. 
77, 151 (Mar. 1951). 


See front section. 


Improved drawing frames 

E. L. Dotti. Brit. P. 642,647. Textile Mfr. 

77, 150 (Mar. 1951). 

An improved drawing frame is claimed com- 
prising a succession of combs with means pro- 
vided for feeding and moving fibers. 


Readers comment on causes of variation in 
drawing sliver 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 172, 175-6 

(May 1951). 

One reader notes that card stripping could 
not cause a variation of 5 grains in 55-grain fin- 
isher drawing sliver, reported by a contributor, 
and that variation in relative humidity also could 
not account for the variation. The variation 
could be a result of the methods used in sizing the 
slivers. Methods of measuring and weighing the 
slivers should be performed in exactly the same 
manner for every sample, every day. 

Another reader suggests the use of specially 
marked cans for use in Card stripping, first 
drawing, and finisher drawing. Use of such 
eans and strict supervision eliminated similar 
variations experienced by this reader. 





Spinning B 4 
Centrifugal spinning machine 
P. F. Martinez. Brit. P. 642,821. Teztile 


Mfr. 77, 150-1 (Mar. 1951). 

A continuous process for producing slivers, 
rovings and yarns consists of passing the yarn 
from the drawing rollers through a pneumatic 
yarn guide, which during this spinning phase is 
inside a rotating open-ended vessel, and laying 
the yarn around the inner surface of the véssel. 
The guide is then moved on its pivot outside the 
vessel, and a bobbin is projected into position 
inside the vessel on its pivot. The yarn by the 
motion of the vessel is transferred from the inner 
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Movement of the 
guide and bobbin is effected simultaneously. The 
drawing mechanism remains stationary during 
the winding phase. 


wall and wound on the bobbin. 


Cutoff stop motion for textile machinery 
Thomas E. Batey. USP 2,555,219, May 29, 
1951. 

A cutoff stop motion for a twister frame, in- 
cluding a casing, a tension member supported 
above the casing for receiving yarn therein, a plu- 
rality of yarn guides interposed between the ten- 
sion member and the casing, a stationary shear 
element fixed at an outer side of the casing, a 
movable shear element pivotally secured over the 
stationary shear element, a lever secured to the 
movable shear element and extending through 
the casing, a pivoted link attached to the inner 
end of the lever, a spring-held latching rod having 
an outwardly projecting handle, the rod being 
pinned to the pivoted link in a position to retract 
the movable shear element, a pivoted plate locat- 
ed below the latching rod and presenting an elong- 
ated slot, a pin vertically disposed through the 
rod and having its lower end engaged in the slot, 
the plate bearing a stop on the upper side thereof, 
a resiliently held trigger element mounted for en- 
gagement with the stop in one position of the 
plate, a shaft mounted in the casing above the 
trigger element, a release member fixed to the 
shaft and extending into close proximity to the 
trigger element, a frame fixed to the shaft, a 
spring anchored in the casing and supporting the 
frame in a slightly raised position, a series of 
drop wires pivotally secured in the casing and 
having their ends extending inwardly above the 
frame, the drop wires adapted when unsupported 
by a strand passing through the guides to move 
into contact with the frame and actuate the 
trigger relase member. 


Developments in machinery 

Anon. Textile Weekly 46, 1680 (December 

22, 1950). 

The article outlines briefly the following new 
British machines for 1950: 

The Ambler “Superdraft’” system. 

The Balmes system of high drafting for ring 
spinning frames introduced by Platt Bros. Ltd., 
Oldham. 

The ““Hegemax”’ manufactured in England by 
Messrs. Cooks and Co. Ltd. 

Improvements in the woolen ring spinning 
frame of Platt Bros. Ltd. 

New model M.U. 2 uptwister for packages up 
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to two pounds shown by Platt Bros. Ltd. 

Recently introduced developments and im- 
provements in uptwisters produced by Ernest 
Seragg and Sons, Ltd., and Sydney and E. 
Seragg, Ltd. 

New yarn-on-cone conditioning machine by 
Messrs. H. Cheetham and Co. Ltd. 

The last one mentioned is a conditioning ma- 
chine for any type of cotton or textile yarn in 
the form of a cone of cheese. Until the coming 
of this machine the textile trade had no method 
of conditioning yarn on cone or cheese with any 
guarantee of scientific control. 


Efficient cleaning of mule top rollers 

Anon. Textile Mfr. 77, 139 (Mar. 1951). 

A new conical roller brush traveller is 
reported to have been designed to clean all 3 
lines of rollers on spinning mules at the same 
time. Fly, broken ends, etc. are pushed into 
the core of the brush where they are firmly held. 
Cleaning of the brush should be done about every 
4 hours with a small wire brush which is sup- 
plied with the cleaner. Mfr: Hilton’s “Cham- 
pyon”’ Brushes Ltd. 


How to reduce yarn defects 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 105-107 (June 
1951). 


See front section. 


Means for suspending bobbins in creels 

John Kenneford (14 to Howard and Bul- 

lough Ltd.) USP 2,554,148, May 22, 1951. 

A bobbin suspensory attachment comprising 
an elongated member adapted for attachment to 
a creel at one end and for insertion into the hol- 
low bore of a bobbin at the other end, a tumbler 
member pivotally mounted on the elongated mem- 
ber so as to be impinged upon and rocked about 
its pivot by the bobbin when the latter is moved 
upwardly on the enlongated member above the 
position in which it is ordinarily retained, a 
catch member pivotally mounted on the elongated 
member and having a bobbin retaining position 
and an inoperative position, a lever pivotally 
mounted on the elongated member and capable 
of movement to turn the catch member from its 
bobbin retaining position to its inoperative posi- 
tion and vice versa, and a connection between the 
tumbler member and the lever for moving the 
lever in response to a rocking movement of the 
tumbler. 


Mills report on automatic builder motions 
Anon. Textile World 101, (From “Cleaning, 
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Spinning, Controlling Problems Discussed by 
Georgia Men’) 106-11 (June, 1951). 
See front section. 


Mill reports on underframe cleaners 
Anon. Textile World 101, (Condensed from 
“Cleaning, Spinning, Controlling Problems 
Discussed by Georgia Men’) 106-111 (June 
1951). 


See front section. 


New ring uses no traveler 
Ralph V. Blackwood. USP 2,550,761, May 1, 
1951. 


See front section. 


New U-pin improves yarn 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 73-4 

(Apr. 19, 1951). 

This report on the recent meeting of the East- 
ern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association includes discussions on a new U-type 
pin and cradle for spinning frames; waste on 
opening, pickers, and cards; waste control; and 
pneumatic rack release for pickers. 


Rayon staple spinning 

Anon. Textile Weekly 46, 1442 (December 

1, 1950). 

Mr. Harold Ashton, F. T. I., general manager 
of Arrow Mill, Castleton, Lancs., has stated that 
in view of the topical interest now centering on 
the possibilities of blending viscose rayon staple 
with cotton, he was able to demonstrate by means 
of graphs and diagrams, the effects of blending 
viscose rayon staple with four typical cottons— 
Peruvian Tanguis, Egyptian Giza, Egyptian Up- 
pers and American Memphis—the principal 
point arising from this work being that yarns of 
equal strength, wet and dry, could be produced by 
using approximately one-third viscose rayon 
staple with two-thirds cotton. 

There was no point, except for pure substitu- 
tion purposes, in using viscose rayon staple in 
percentage blends with cotton below about 20 
per cent, but between 20 per cent and 40 per 
cent viscose rayon staple content with cotton, 
there was ample scope for merit development and 
the creation of fabrics with desirable properties 
providing the two materials were used intelligent- 
ly and full advantage taken of the effects of vari- 
ations in filament lengths and deniers. The best 
results would only arise where the staple lengths 
of the two materials were matched, and in view 
of the wide disparity of staple lengths in cotton 
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types, it would later be necessary to introduce 
rayon staple lengths of 114 in. to enable this 
blending work to proceed on a volume basis. 

“Under present conditions of demand,” he 
added, “such staples can only be provided in 
lieu of others, and as yet there is so large a 
potential, not yet fully absorbed, for pure rayon 
staple yarns, it will not be easy to provide the 
shorter staples in sufficient volume to encourage 
this blending business to a full 'evel of present 
possibilities.” 


Spinning waste boxes designed by mill 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 114 (May 

1951). 

At Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., a waste box, de- 
signed at the mill, has been installed at the end 
of each spinning frame. The boxes are made 
with tops having holes cut in them, which are 
large enough to deposit waste but not large 
enough for the overhead cleaner to disturb in 
passing. Alternate boxes are labelled “Clearer 
Waste” and “White Waste” to keep these 2 types 
separate. 


Tension control in cap spinning frames 

Ira Ickringill & Co. and A. D. Ickringill. Brit. 

P. 642,896. Textile Mfr. 77, 151, (Mar. 

1951). 

A method of spinning or twisting yarn con- 
sists in leading the yarn axially to the upper 
guide of a rotary cap flyer and passing the yarn 
through the upper guide and over its outer periph- 
ery to lower guides, allowing a fine degree of 
adjustment of yarn length in frictional contact 
with the cap. The yarn is then passed onto 
a bobbin about which the cap is rotated. Axial 
movement is imparted between the cap and bob- 
bin and a lagging action to the bobbin for yarn 
winding purposes. 

Winding machine 

Winthrop L. Perry (to Abbott Worsted Mills, 

Inc.) USP 2,552,581 May 15, 1951. 

An attachment for the individual winding 
units, adapted to facilitate the winding of bob- 
bins by counterclockwise rotation, comprising 
a tray pivotally mounted on the winding unit be- 
neath the winding bobbin and in position to ride 
over a stationary plate and separate the dis- 
charged bobbin therefrom, the tray, upon reach- 
ing the end of the stationary plate, being swing- 
able to allow the bobbin to drop therefrom. 


Woolen ring spinning frame 
Anon. Platts Bulletin 7, 152-157. 
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Full advantage can only be taken of the large 
package system of spinning when processing 
uniform blends on the coarser range of counts. 
This is because the finer counts require smaller 
rings when high spindle speeds are employed. 
The new MWR 1 spinning frame is built for 
ring diameters from 334, to 514% inches, but for 
finer counts the orthodox frame with 214 to 314 
inch rings is recommended. 

The MWR 1 machine is ideal for carpets, 
blankets and coarse tweeds of the Harris type, 
covering a range of counts up to 20s skein Yorks. 
in the following ring sizes: 

514 inch for counts up to 10s skein. 

41% inch for counts up to 15s skein. 

334, inch for counts up to 20s skein. 

A double line of condenser drums has been 
found to be more efficient than a single line, and 
the MWR 1 frame is equipped with the double- 
line traversing condenser creel (British Patent 
567,539). 

The traversing creel was developed to enable 
the spinner to retain the maximum number of 
threads on the condenser and to equip the ring 
frame with two lines of drums while, at the same 
time, giving the maximum gauge. When also 
equipped with an internal drive to surface drums 
(British Patent 570,129), the condenser will pro- 
duce bobbins with a large diameter as well as 
with a wide gauge; and these are ideally suited 
for the large-package ring-spinning frame. 


Yarn production by the pot spinning system 
John J. McCann. Textile Age 15, 42-6 (Apr. 
1951). 

See TTD 8, 216. 


Three production leaks disclosed 
Anon. Saco-Lowell Bulletin 23, 2-4 (March 
1951). 


See front section. 


Winding and spooling B 5 


All-bakelite twister bobbin 

Staff. Textile Industries 115,103 (May 1951). 

This new twister bobbin, made by Allentown 
Bobbin Works with Bakelite barrel, Bakelite head, 
and inset molded Bakelite bushings, is reported to 
completely eliminate the need for reboring and 
can be subjected to frequent steaming without 
distorting or changing the bore. Winder-spin- 
ner bobbins, where steaming is not required, 
are available in the same basic construction with 
vulcanized fiber heads. 
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Cone-to-cone winding proves profitable 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 116-18 (May 
1951). 

At a Georgia cotton yarn mill, plied yarn is 
automatically wound from twister bobbins onto 
3° 30’ paper cones by Abbott paper cone winders. 
Five pound packages are produced and are used 
as supply packages on subsequent winding oper- 
ations and in the ball and snake warper creels. 
The Abbott winders tie the knots automatically, 
allowing one operative to produce as much as 
three did formerly with machines requiring hand 
knotters. Also the use of five-pound packages 
as supply packages enables operators to tend 214 
times more spindles and saves time at the ball and 
snake warpers. By modifying the creels of 
Foster Model 102 winders, Universal No. 50 
winders, and magazine type warpers, these large 
cones of yarn can be used as supply packages. 


Duplex rewinder with 36-inch diameter capacity 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 101 (May, 
1951). 

Features of the new B & S No. 15 Duplex 
Rewinder include hydraulically driven differential 
rewind shafts, air-operated slitters which can 
make strips as narrow as 14”, variable speed 
drive up to 1500 fpm, accurate pressure control 
between drum and rewind shafts, etc. Mfr.: 
Bagley & Sewell. 


New servicing installation for spooling and 
winding 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 55 (Apr. 1951). 

A servicing installation for standard Foster 
or Universal spoolers or winders, which are 
creeled with spinning bobbins, brings the bobbins 
from the spinning room or conditioning machine 
in a bucket which runs on an overhead rail. 
The entire bucket is emptied into the hopper by 
tilting the bucket. Through the large overhead 
hopper, bobbins can be stored which can be 
emptied into the hopper. The new device also 
provides that the first bobbins emptied into the 
hopper will be the first used. Mfr.: P. O. M. Co. 


Self-winding and traversing reel 

N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. 

Brit. P. 643,129. Textile Mfr. 77, 151 (Mar. 

1951). 

This reel comprises a number of rollers form- 
ing its surface and having their axes on a one- 
sheet hyperboloid of revolution, the axis of which 
coincides with the axis of rotation of the reel. 
The rollers rotate relatively to the reel at a cir- 
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cumferential speed less than and in the opposite 
direction to the reel as a whole. The roller ends 
at which the helically wound thread leaves the 
reel are in advance of the roller ends at which 
the winding commences. 


Single-spindle winder for hosiery bobbins 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 51 (Apr. 1951). 

The single-spindle winder, developed by Mus- 
champ Taylor Ltd., is designed for hosiery manu- 
facturers whose half-hose production is not large 
enough to use the Britoba hosiery bobbin winder. 
The machine is self-contained and is mounted on a 
base board with a single-spindle, conventional 
disc build winding head driven by a 1/6 h.p. 
electric motor. A simple creel to take any type 
yarn package is provided with the yarn taken 
overend from the package through disc tension 
to the spindle. 


Treatment of yarns and filaments 

T. H. Farrand and I. C. I. Ltd. Brit. P. 643,- 

625. Textile Mfr. 77, 153 (Mar. 1951). 

A process for treating yarn, etc., comprises 
collecting the initially non-uniform yarn in a suc- 
tion tube fitted near the receiving package on 
the side of the package farthest from the yarn 
source. The yarn is not brought into contact 
with the receiving package until stable operating 
conditions have been attained. Thus, only uni- 
form yarn is wound on to the package. 


Winding of rayon crepe yarns on pirns 

J. Borggreve....Enka Breda Rayon Revue 5, 

56-8 (1951) ; in Dutch. 

The author describes an apparatus developed 
by him, which prevents the occurrence of crinkles 
in crepe yarns during pirning. It can be pro- 
vided on any pirn winding machine. The article 
gives a description of the construction of the ap- 
paratus on the basis of which it can be manu- 
factured by a mechanic. 


Yarn tensioning device 

Edward J. Heizer (to Specialties Develop- 

ment Corp.) USP 2,554,493 May 29, 1951. 

A device for tensioning yarn comprising a 
pair of members for receiving the yarn there- 
between, resilient means for urging the members 
apart, means acting in opposition to the resilient 
means for moving the members toward each 
other, and means for operating the last men- 
tioned means whereby tensioning of the yarn is 
controlled by the members. 


Yarn tensioning device and break detector for 
spoolers 
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Harry G. Lind (to Barber-Colman Co.) USP 

2,555,045, May 29, 1951. 

In a winder having supports for a bobbin 
and a cheese, means for detecting the exhaustion 
or breakage of a running strand extending from 
the bobbin to the cheese, means for imposing a 
predetermined degree of tension on the running 
strand, the detecting and tensioning means in- 
cluding movable elements and springs for mov- 
ing the same independently, and cam operated 
means for shifting the movable elements con- 
jointly against the action of their respective 
springs. 


B 6 


Apparatus for the liquid treatment of packages of 
yarn 

Herbert O. Naumann (to Oscar Kohorn & Co., 

Ltd.) USP 2,553,106, May 15, 1951. 

An apparatus for the liquid treatment of un- 
mounted tubular packages of yarn comprising a 
plurality of package supporting platforms having 
apertures formed therein, means independent of 
the packages of yarn for horizontally supporting 
the platforms in vertically spaced positions, . 
whereby the apertures are in substantial align- 
ment and flexible annular gaskets secured along 
their outer peripheries to the lower faces of the 
platforms, and being substantially coaxially ar- 
ranged with respect to the apertures, the inner 
edges of the gaskets being spaced from the lower 
faces of the platforms. 


Yarn processing 





Bobbin construction 

British Celanese Ltd. Brit. P. 643,500. Tew- 

tile Mfr. 77, 158 (Mar. 1951). 

Bobbins for holding yarn comprise a barrel 
having reduced ends with a cone-shaped shirt 
fitting over each end and flaring gradually out- 
wards from the ends of the barrel. Yarn may 
be drawn off over one end of the bobbin, but the 
flare prevents an tendency of the yarn to slough 
off. 


Drawing filaments 


I. C. I. Ltd. Brit. P. 643,516. 

77, 153 (Mar. 1951). 

A method of forwarding yarn, filaments, etc. 
by frictional contact with a driving roll surface 
without encircling the roll comprises passing the 
material around an idler roll and at least one 
additional support making at least one complete 
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circuit around them. The idler roll and support 
are positioned so that the material makes an arc 
of contact with the driving roll and is forwarded 
by frictional contact. 


Prestretching cellulose derivative yarns to 
increase tenacity 

Thomas B. Frearson & Edgar A. Goodall (to 

Celanese Corp. of Am.) USP 2,554,564, May 

29, 1951. 

A process for increasing the tenacity of yarns 
of an organic derivative of cellulose, selected 
from the group which consists of cellulose esters 
or organic acids and cellulose esters, by stretch- 
ing the yarns to more than 5 times their original 
length in the presence of a softening agent 
selected from the group which consists of water, 
wet steam and saturated steam, all at a tempera- 
ture above 100°C., wherein immediately before 
they are so softened and stretched, the yarns are 
given a constant degree of pre-stretch between 
2 and 25% of their original length, and below 
80% of their extensibility immediately before 
the pre-stretch is effected. 





Yarn testing and numbering B 10 
Analysis of yarn irregularity 
M. W. H. Townsend and D. R. Cox. J. Tex. 


Inst. 61, P107-P113 (Mar. 1951). 

Provides a statistical approach to measure- 
ments of yarn irregularity. Shows relationships 
between mean standardized variance V (L) and 
yarn length (L) and states that these derived 
indices may be of practical importance. Con- 
siders V(L) curve as an alternate expression for 
the correlogram and provides examples to illus- 
trate the relationship. Practical illustrations 
are also quoted. 


Measuring yarn irregularity 

D. R. Cox & M. W. Townsend. J. Textile 

Inst. 42, P145-51 (1951). 

The use of the correlogram as a method of 
studying continuous records of yarn diameter or 
weight is described in detail and the results are 
compared with those derived from other methods. 
The results are presented in graphical and tabu- 
lar form. 


Method and apparatus for producing twisted 
yarn-like structures 
Thomas H. Johnson & Wirt L. Thompson, Jr. 
(to American Viscose Corp.) USP 2,552,680, 
May 15, 1951. 
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A method of producing a yarn-like structure 
comprising simultaneously pulling alternate com- 
ponent fabrics of an integral machine-width 
knitted fabric splittable along spaced wales there- 
of in one direction as a group, and simultaneously 
pulling intervening components in another di- 
rection as a separate group. 


Methods of counting the numbers of fibers in 
yarn cross-sections ; 

F. Monfort and T. Neirynck. J. Tez. Inst. 

42, P75-P80 (Feb. 1951). 

Cites a method for counting directly the fibers 
in a yarn cross-section using transmitted light 
and cuts of one mm. The two principal objec- 
tives of the method were to (1) determine the 
number of fibers in each cross-section of the 
yarn by a rapid precise counting method and (2) 
to examine the distribution of such counts in a 
series of sections. Presents methods of sam- 
pling, counting by reflected and transmitted light, 
as well as data and mathematical treatment of 
the results. 


T sting evenness of yarns 

Erich Wagner. Textil-Praxis 5, 297-7: 351- 

3; 413-16 (May, June, July 1951) ; in German. 

Apparatus for determining the regularity of 
properties of yarns is reviewed in a systematic 
manner. Outmoded and very restricted special 
methods are not included. Direct comparison of 
appearance under standard conditions, mathe- 
matical and graphical analysis of individual sam- 
ples and discontinuous and continuous testing 
of strength and extensibility, are all described 
in detail and illustrated by diagrams. 


W. I. R. A. tests for wool faults 

F. F. Elsworth. Dyer 104, 549 (Dec. 15, 

1950). 

Methods used to estimate the type and source 
of damage and faults in wool textiles by the Wool 
Industries Research Association are outlined. 
Microscopical examination of wool textiles can 
in many cases, provide valuable information on 
the source of damage, and tests used on wool 
include not only chemical analysis but also stain- 
ing tests. 


Yarn irregularity 
Anon. J. Textile Inst. 42, P152-61 (1951). 
Experiments were made to compare different 
methods of assessing yarn irregularity. The 
yarns were tested for levelness in various Euro- 
pean laboratories and the results of these meas- 
urements and their implications are discussed. 
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The various measuring methods consisted of the 
plaque Fendue, gleifometer, micrometre solex, 
Calzone’s instrument, shoe tester, roving testing 
and the correlogram method. 


FABRIC PRODUCTION 








Yarn preparation Cc il 
An experimental gas-fired, infrared textile 
slasher 

Ralph A. Rusca and Geo. J. Kyame. Textile 


Res. J. 21, 445-50 (June 1951). 

An experimental, gas-fired, infrared textile 
slasher designed by the textile engineers of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory is de- 
scribed. The slasher processes warps 21 in. 
wide on beams with 18 in. heads, and is used 
in operations of pilot-plant scale. Among the 
features which represent departures from con- 
ventional methods of textile slashing are: a new 
system for the preparation and distribution of 
the sizing material; a new and more flexible de- 
sign of size box; an improved means for drying 
the size-impregnated warp, which combines the 
best features of radiant and convection drying 
methods; and a sensitive drive system capable of 
controlling the warp tension during processing. 


Knitting case 

Ruby Elizabeth Hunter. 

22, 1951. 

A multi-compartmental knitting case having a 
plurality of wool containing compartments there- 
in in linear arrangement, an elongated work 
compartment alongside the linear arrangement 
of the wool compartments being separated there- 
trom by a medially situated dividing wall parallel 
with a pair of opposite side walls constituting 
part of the case, a cover-panel for the wool com- 
partments, the panel being provided with a plu- 
rality of strand-passing apertures and serpentine 
passageways each extending from one edge of 
the panel to a different aperture for the purpose 
specified, the number of apertures and passage- 
ways corresponding to the number of compart- 
ments, and a closure lid for covering neo side 
of the case having end walls for interior lapping 
relation with the corresponding walls of the case, 
the end walls being slotted to straddle the dividing 
wall and extending substantially to the base of 
the case to prevent accidental displacement of 
the lid when the case is being carried. 


USP 2,553,971, May 


New slasher drive 
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Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 15 (May 

8, 1951). 

A new slasher drive, developed by the chief 
engineer of the Verney Corp., J. S. Campbell, is 
reported to eliminate the conventional friction 
type drive, provide harder beams with uniform 
tension, and increase production. The warp 
beam is driven through a magnetic clutch on 
which constant uniform current and potential 
is maintained. As the yarn beam diameter in- 
creases, variations in torque and linear travel 
rate automatically cause a corresponding varia- 
tion in slippage at the magnetic clutch. Any de- 
sired tension can be had by adjusting hand rheo- 
stats, and the tension is indicated by an ammeter. 


Sizing and desizing of synthetics 

C. F. Bishop. Can. Textile J. 68, 65, 67, 69, 

71, 75 (May 11, 1951). 

Qualities of the new synthetic products, tests 
and studies, methods of application, the desiz- 
ing operation and data on results of defective 


sizing. 


Sizing of viscose rayon 

Antonio Belloni. Rayonne 7, 33-43 (Jan. 

1951) ; in French. 

Serious physical and chemical degradation of 
rayon yarns can occur during the sizing opera- 
tion. Rayon may be sized in sheet-form or in 
hank or cake form. The conditions necessary 
for good sizing in either method are listed, and 
the factors causing defects are described together 
with means of eliminating these factors. 

Sizing yarns 

Monsanto Chemical Co. Brit. P. 643,273. 

Textile Mfr. 77, 152 (Mar. 1951). 

A method of sizing warp yarns comprises 
treating the yarns with a solution containing an 
ammonium or alkali metal salt of a copolymer of 
styrene or a substituted styrene, with moleic an- 
hydride in an amount sufficient to deposit 2 to 
15% by weight of the salt on the weight of the 
yarn. The yarns are then dried by heating. 


Slashers can explode 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 165, 167, 169 

(May 1951). 

(This article is adapted from the Mutual 
Boiler & Machinery Insurance Company’s pub- 
lication). From investigations of explosions ‘of 
slasher cylinders, it was found that excessive 
pressure was the cause of one out of three ex- 
plosions. It was also found that sudden chilling 


of the hot cylinder shell each time the slasher is 
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started produces thermal shock which starts 
cracks, weakening the structure until finally an 
explosion occurs. 

Any appreciable vacuum created by cooling 
an air-tight slasher cylinder with steam is likely 
to cause the cylinder shell to collapse and damage 
the shell beyond practical repair. Recommenda- 
tions to prevent slasher explosions are presented. 


Some aspects of the drying and heating of 
textiles. [V — Effect of drying conditions on the 
latent strain in the yarn of viscose cakes 

J. M. Preston & J. C. Chen. J. Soc. Dyers 

Colourists 67, 97-100 (Mar. 1951). 

Compares the effects of drying viscose rayon 
yarn in cake form by convection, infra-red and 
high frequency methods. From the standpoint 
of freedom from latent strain, high frequency 
drying is the best and then comes drying from 
the inside and finally very slow drying. 


Weaving C 2 


Benninger non-stop shuttle-changing loom 

W. Ouboter. Textile Mfr. 77, 126-7, 133 

(Mar. 1951). 

In a lecture on the newest automatic shuttle- 
changing loom of Benninger Engineering Co. the 
most important feature stressed is that the shut- 
tle-change takes place without pause or alteration 
of speed of picking. Most of the looms being 
made are of the low-built type to give greater 
visibility in the shed, better lighting conditions 
on the fabrics and warps, and to eliminate the 
danger of dust and oil falling from the super- 
structure onto the warp or fabric. 





“Casting out for jacquard flexibility” draws 
comment 
Staff. 
1951). 
In commenting on this article in the December 
issue (See TTD 8, 22), a reader describes an un- 
usual castout for making a 27” repeat fabric 
with 2 repeats in the width of 54”. The Jacquard 
was a double machine with both machines tied 
alike; 1280 hooks to 6%”, or 4 repeats of 2560 
hooks and 1214” to make goods 54” wide with 
approximately 190 sley. Construction of a fab- 
ric of 96 sley was used to solve the problem. 


Textile Industries 115, 181 (May 


Causes stated for jerked-in filling 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 177 (May 
1951). 
Use of the new type Stafford Thorad cutter 
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on Northrop & Schonherr C. F. C. automatic 
looms should eliminate any trouble with jerked- 
in filling, according to a reader. If the old type 
thread cutter is used, it is suggested that the 
thread cutter knife close about 14” before the 
latch finger comes in contact with the transfer 
bunter. Also obstructions in the path of the out- 
going bobbin should be prevented so that the 
bobbin will have the proper distance to fall and 
the filling tail will not remain in the eye of the 
shuttle. 


Cleaning looms “on-the-floor” 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 219, 221 (May 

1951). 

Better and faster cleaning of looms is reported 
in using a concentrated emulsion cleaner, Mag- 
nusol, in conjunction with a steam gun. Grease, 
oil, dirt, and fibers are flushed off and out of the 
loom in the emulsion which forms when the 
cleaner combines with water. Magnusol is said 
to be non-toxic, non-inflammable, harmless to 
metals, and will not attack good grades of paint. 
Mfr: Magnus Chemical Co. 


Draper looms at Lille Exhibition 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 108-9 

Apr. 19, 1951). 

At the Textile Exhibition to be held April 28- 
May 20 at Lille, France, the high speed X-2 and 
XD Draper looms will be shown. The 40-inch 
X-2 model loom is equipped with a new clock 
spring top motion and a new aluminum lay. The 
56-inch XD model loom features a 20-harness dob- 
by, a 28-inch diameter adjustable steel beam, and 
the No. 3 Draper Diehl power transmitter. 


From carpets-to-duck-in record time 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 122-6 (May 

1951). 

Due to the shortage in duck production, Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. has developed and 
is using a smooth, coordinated program for con- 
verting their Axminster looms from carpet to 
duck production. Their velvet looms were con- 
verted first since they are ideally suited for duck 
weaving and presented few problems for con- 
version. 

For the Axminster looms, the loom fixers are 
given detailed instructions for the parts to be tak- 
en off or disconnected in changing to duck. After 
the loom is torn down, it may be relocated de- 
pending on floor space utilization, flow of ma- 
terials, and work load assignments. Then the 
fixers are supplied with a complete remodeling kit 
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including 7 major assemblies besides miscellan- 
eous supplies and electrical apparatus. The major 
assemblies include: beam extension, heddle, whip 
roll, reed, intermediate gear, lay, and individual 
take-up. Warp and filling stop motions are two 
of the most important accessories installed on the 
duck loom. 

A soft textured 18-ounce per square yard 
duck woven two picks as one is being woven on 
27”, 36”, and 9’ looms, and overall efficiency is 
now running between 75 and 85%, depending on 
the type of loom. Since the bulk of work load 
is quality control, duck type defects are empha- 
sized in weaver training programs. 


Gripper shuttle drive 

Brno Arms Factory, National Corp., V. Wer- 

ner & K. Kubelka. Textile Mfr. 77, 153 (Mar. 

1951). 

In an improved loom a gripper shuttle is pro- 
vided which is connected with a flexible band ar 
ranged to travel along a closed path passing 
through the shed. 


Improved picking mechanism 

J. E. Roig. Brit. P. 643,050. Textile Mfr. 77. 

151 (Mar. 1951). 

This improvement on Brit. P. 581,430 com- 
prises the replacement of the rack by a longitudin- 
ally displaceable bar with one end of a rod at- 
tached to it. The other end of the rod is at- 
tached to an arm which is secured to the shaft 
carrying the picking stick. 


Improved tongue-less shuttle 

Linen Industry Research Assoc. & H. Boffey, 

Webb & Co., Ltd. Brit. P. 643,376. Teztile 

Mfr. 77, 152 (Mar. 1951). 

Tongueless shuttles for use with packages 
which have no center tube comprise a cavity 
for the cop lined with pile fabric, the hairs 
of which are laid in the direction of the closed 
end of the shuttle when the cop is in position. 
As the cop is unwound the hairs return pro- 
gressively to their normal positions to enclose 
the cavity around the cop. An aperture is 
provided for inserting the cop into the shuttle 
with a removable cover for closing the aper- 
ture. 


Jacquard engineering 
C. T. Dracup. J. Tex. Inst. 61, P9T-P103 
(Mar. 1951). 
Describes the methods of operation and the 
history of the jacquard loom. 
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Loom shuttle 

Urquhart Lindsay & Robertson Orchar Ltd. 

and L. G. Kinnear. Brit. P. 643,312. Tez- 

tile Mfr. 77, 152 (Mar. 1951). 

A shuttle which gives simplified control and 
ready threading of the weft is formed in the 
solid part with a centrally cut deep groove which 
allows the weft free passage from the cop of 
the cloth. In the upper wall and adjoining the 
inner end of this groove is cut a shallow secondary 
groove which merges into a slot open to the cop 
chamber. In the lower wall of the main groove 
and in line with the slot is a hole extending 
through to the lower outer face of the shuttle. 
One arm of an L-shaped pin, pointed at both 
ends, is placed in the slot and forced into the 
hole. The free arm of the pin is turned down 
to lie within, but clear the side of the secondary 


groove. 


The manufacture of double-piece, double-shuttle 
moquettes 

J. Cowburn. Textile Mfr. 77, 112-114 (Mar. 

1951). 

A good rapid method for making pile fabrics 
is face-to-face double piece weaving which con- 
sists of making a double plain or double cloth 
structure bound together by an extra stitching 
warp. This warp enters the cloth very slackly 
so that the two cloths can be pulled apart and 
the stitches cut half way between with 2 sep- 
arate pieces of cloth each having one pile sur- 
face resulting. It is possible to weave the two 
pieces simultaneously by making 2 sheds, one 
above the other, and passing 2 shuttles from one 
ide of the loom to the other at the same time. 

The looms have to be fitted with 2 sand or 
spiked rollers geared to travel in opposite di- 
rections but at the same speed, and the bottom 
piece must incline downwards and the top piece 
upward to make a “V” shaped opening. Rotating 
knife blades run in this opening to cut the pile 
yarn. Construction details of plain double 
piece upholstery fabrics are given including de- 
tails of the pile warp, slack warp, tight warp, 
lists, weft, dyeing of the backing yarns, picks 
per inch, and the depth of pile. This structure 
may also be used as a decorating fabric since 
novelty effects may be introduced by the use of 
different types of yarns. 


Method of and apparatus for weaving relief 
designs in pile surfaces of textile fabrics 
Gustav E. Schulz & Harold H. Fonda (to 
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Nye-Wait Co., Inc.) USP 2,555,159, May 

29, 1951. 

The method of producing embossed or relief 
designs in pile fabrics with Wilton looms having 
a stationary pile wire in every split of the reed 
and the wires being of at least two different 
heights and arranged in a predetermined order of 
alternate high and low wires transversely across 
the loom, which comprises passing binder, stuffer 
and surface warps longitudinally through the 
loom and through every split in the reed, selec- 
tively manipulating the warps aforesaid in an 
upward and downward direction in timed rela- 
tion to each other and selectively looping the 
surface warps over the high and low pile wires 
to form high and low pile loops in a predeter- 
mined order in each transverse row across the 
loom, and passing filling shots in timed relation 
to the motion of the binder, stuffer and surface 
warps, transversely across the loom to bind to- 
gether the component warps of the fabric into 
a backing having the surface yarns presented on 
one face thereof in the form of high and low pile 
areas arranged in a predetermined pattern ac- 
cording to the selective looping of the surface 
warps over the pile wires. 


Method of making pile fabrics 

John Crawford (to Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

Inc.) USP 2,553,303, May 15, 1951. 

A method of weaving a pile fabric made up of 
a backing and pile warps having portions bound 
in the backing and other portions rising from 
the backing to form elements of a pile surface, 
the backing including interwoven filling yarns 
and binder warps, which comprises maintaining 
the pile warps under slack tension and the binder 
warps under relatively heavy tension. 


Moulded loom picker 

Armstrong Cork Co. Brit. P. 643,040. Tezx- 

tile Mfr. 77, 151 (Mar. 1951). 

A loom picker is provided of molded poly- 
vinyl alcohol having an aperture in which a 
picker stick is frictionally engaged and an in- 
dentation for receiving a shuttle point. 
Productivity in cotton weaving 

Anon. Textile Mercury & Argus 124, 13 

(January 5, 1951). 

American yarn quality was not responsible 
for the high productivity there, but high produc- 
tivity would have been impossible without it. 
Good weavability was secured in the U. S. A. by 
observing the following points: 
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(1) picking their own raw cotton; (2) really 
effective quality control at all stages; (3) use of 
Barber-Colman spool and beam; (4) slasher sized 
controls; (5) humidity control. 


Rayon slipper satin 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 11-12, 

48 (May 3, 1951). 

In the production of high-quality rayon slipper 
satins it is very important to have extremely regu- 
lar yarn as to chemical composition, regularity in 
denier or size, and in the greater lengths without 
knots since these fabrics show up more than other 
rayon fabrics the quality of rayon used. In a 
fabric of this type the individual warp yarns are 
concealed as much as possible, and production is 
concentrated on obtaining smoothness, softness, 
and surface regularity. A slipper satin fabric 
of bright acetate warp and dull acetate filling is 
analyzed. The warp is 75 denier, in “Z” twist. 
with about 2 turns twist per inch, and the filling 
is 300 denier in “S” twist with 214 turns twist. 
Higher construction is needed for the fabric 
since the weave is one in which the interweaving 
of the yarns is less frequent than many fabrics. 


Reduction of vibration in automatic loom 

Les Fils de Guillaume Diedrichs. Brit. P. 

643,349. Textile Mfr. 77,152 (Mar. 1951). 

By the interposition in the shuttle change 
mechanism of a system of latches, vibration may 
be prevented in the parts of the pattern mech- 
anism and of the carrier arm for the shuttle. 
The pattern mechanism actuates the latches in 3 
of its 4 positions. The carrier arm abuts against 
a fixed stop screw in the fourth position. 


Self-stacking filling cans 
Anon. British Rayon & Silk Journal 27, 70 
(April, 1951). 
See front section. 


Shuttle refinishing and sizing machine 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 217, 219 (May 

1951). 

The front, back, and bottom surfaces of shut- 
tles can be refinished to accurate dimensions by 
a new Shuttle Refinishing and Sizing Machine. 
Shuttles are held in the machine by their tips 
so that all surfaces refinished will be parallel. 
A cutting wheel at the back of the machine re- 
cuts the thread grooves and relieves the bottom 
of the shuttle. “Shuttle Refinishing Compound” 
is available for coating the refinished shuttle. 
Mfr: Machine Design Products, Inc. 
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Three-ply yarn improves selvage 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 181 (May 1951). 

On 3- and 4-harness drills and twills and on 
sheetings and duck cloth excessive selvedge thread 
breakage was eliminated by putting 3-ply threads 
on the beams and running these threads out on the 
margin of the cylinders. One thread was drawn 
to each harness eye and one to each reed dent. 
Three threads were used in No. 3 harness and 
only two in No. 4 harness. One thread was drawn 
in the back harness, one thread in the second 
harness at the tight side, and one thread in each 
of the first and third harness at the left side. 
On two-harness goods one thread was drawn in 
each harness and one thread to each dent in the 
reed. 


The unorthodox in loom development 
Anon. Textile Recorder 68,112 (Apr. 1951). 


See front section. 


Warp beam for looms 

Wm. A. Blanchard (to Crompton & Knowles 

Loom Works) USP 2,554,085, May 22, 1951. 

In a warp beam having a cylindrical barrel, a 
warp head member having a flat warp engaging 
face, a clamping member on the barrel, the mem- 
bers having engaging cylindrical surfaces spaced 
from and concentric with the barrel and having 
also engaging conical surfaces coaxial with the 
barrel, and means to dry the members together to 
cause the warp head member to exert forces 
through the conical surfaces to force a portion of 
the clamping member against the barrel, the cyl- 
indrical surfaces guiding the head member as the 
clamping member against the barrel, the cylin- 
drical surfaces guiding the head member as the 
members are drawn together. 


Warp beam for looms 

Carl P. Bergstrom (to Crompton & Knowles 

Loom Works) USP 2,554,891, May 29, 1951. 

In a warp beam, a barrel comprising an outer 
cylindrical shell and an inner tubular core con- 
centric with the shell and a radial web extend- 
ing lengthwise of the barrel connecting the shell 
and core, a head at one end of the barrel having 
parts thereof extending in the direction of the 
axis of the barrel along opposite sides of the web 
to cause angular movement of the barrel when the 
head is turned. 


Weft tension control for loom shuttles 
Richard G. Turner (to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works) USP 2,553,221, May 15, 1951. 
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In weft tension control means for a loom 
shuttle having a threader block with a weft 
thread passage therethrough, a pair of vertically 
extending tension pads mounted on the block 
having adjacent vertical edges around which the 
pads have angular movements tending to cut the 
weft thread when there is an abrupt change in 
the acceleration of the shuttle, and spreader 
means mounted on the shuttle for limited free 
movement relatively to the pads effective incident 
to the abrupt change in acceleration of the shuttle 
to engage and separate the pads to prevent the 
latter from cutting the weft thread. 


Weft-way cloth stretching in looms 

H. Bechter. Brit. P. 642,721. Textile Mfr. 

77, 150 (Mar. 1951). 

A stretcher roller mechanism for looms driven 
by the passage of the cloth is formed with right- 
and left-hand threads extending from the center 
te the opposite ends and converging in the direc- 
tion of rotation of the roller. As the cloth ro- 
tates the roller, each thread on its own side of 
the center of the roller exerts a force on the cloth 
towards the edge and, thus, tensions the cloth 
in the direction of the weft. 


New loom attachment weaves extra-tight, water- 
proof cotton fabric 
Anon. U.S. Department of Agriculture Re- 
lease Number 1559-51, June 27, 1951. 


See front section. 


Knitting Cc 3 
The Augusta Knitting Corp. 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 18-24 (Apr. 1951). 

The history of the Augusta Knitting Corp., 
which produces both staples and specialties in 
Knit underwear, sleepwear and outerwear is re- 
viewed. Business of this plant is based on di- 
versification of product; and they believe that 
in the future, knitting equipment will not be 
so important as yarn mixtures composed of the 
new synthetic fibers. 

Better quality knitted fabrics 

B. T. R. Reymes-Cole. Brit. P. 642,522. 

Textile Mfr. 77, 150 (Mar. 1951). 

During the production of closely-recurrent 
courses that alternate with intervening courses 
tension is applied to the loops of closely-recurrent 
wales, and during the production of each of the 
intervening courses the tension is applied to the 
loops of the intervening wales. Thus, loop ir- 
regularities are so spread-over that the quality 
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of the resultant fabric is improved. 


Care of stop-motion devices on knitting machines 
—and basic operating principles 

N. J. Tellerman. Textile Age 15, 36-9 (Apr. 

1951). 

Stop motion devices on knitting machines 
guard against losses resulting from such yarn 
defects as breaks, knots, slubs or yarn run-outs. 
Other devices are also provided for stopping 
losses from other causes, e.g., the retractible 
needle protector for preventing needle breakage 
caused by lumps, slubs etc. 

There are both top and bottom stop motion 
controls in knitting machines, whether of the 
circular or flat-bed type, and their positions on 
the machine vary with the type. 

Both the top and bottom stop-motion devices 
are governed by a double action principle: (1) 
when an obstruction occurs in the yarn, it sets 
up a pull on the yarn which causes porcelain 
fingers to be depressed, inducing the yarn to 
skid off or fall slack. The pull on the porcelain 
fingers effects an electrical contact which stops 
the machine; (2) when the yarn breaks at the 
cone, the loose end is pulled through the porcelain 
fingers, releasing an end-detector wire which 
flies upward to establish electrical contact which 
stops the machine. 

Certain maintenance techniques must be ob- 
served to assure that stop motion devices func- 
tion with utmost efficiencies. Brakes on knitting 
machines must be kept in good condition; stop 
motion devices should be cleaned regularly to 
keep them free from lint; porcelains should be 
kept free of yarn deposits; top stop motion de- 
vices should be adjusted for different grades of 
yarn, etc. 


Draw mechanism for knitting machines 

Mellor Bromley & Co., Ltd. Brit. P. 643,644. 

Textile Mfr. 77, 153 (Mar. 1951). 

A draw mechanism for Cotton’s Patent and 
other straight bar knitting machines is pro- 
vided by which one member moving to and fro 
may be given a constant lead over another mem- 
ber moving to and fro. 


40th Knitting Arts Exhibition 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 16-17, 72-84. 

A complete alphabetical list of exhibitors with 
descriptions of many of the exhibits at the 40th 
Knitting Arts Exhibition is given together with 
a booth finder chart as a guide for locating 
booths. 
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Full-fashioned narrowing finger 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 181 (May 

1951). 

A simple method for simplifying full-fash- 
ioned narrowing fingers on Reading machines 
so that points may be changed quickly without 
dropping the screws down into the machine is 
shown in an accompanying illustration. The 
suggestion may also be adapted on other full- 
fashioned machines. 


Heel fashioning mechanism 

Karl Lieberknecht, Inc. Brit. P. 642,682. 

Textile Mfr. 77, 150 (Mar. 1951). 

Complete stocking blanks with either square 
or oblong inset or gore heel cheeks may be knit 
on a straight bar knitting machine with this 
heel fashioning mechanism. A _ presser ledge 
and presser element supported independently of 
the needle bar to engage the plain side of certain 
selected needles are provided. The presser ele- 
ment is biassed to maintain continuous contact 
with the needle bar so as to rise and fall with it 
and to hold the needles in contact with the presser 
ledge in stitch formation. The element is actuat- 
ed in timed relation with the needle bar. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 9-10 

Apr. 19, 1951). 

In this preview of the 40th Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, the exhibition is reported to be the 
biggest showing of knitting equipment, yarns, 
devices and services ever assembled for the manu- 
facturing business. Included in features to be 
looked for at the show are: Aberfoyle’s new yarn 
and fabric which illustrates this firm’s successful 
application of daylight fluorescent dyes to mer- 
cerized cotton; Proctor & Schwartz machine for 
automatic boarding, drying, stripping, piling, 
and counting hosiery; Proctor’s automatic pre- 
boarding machine; Proctor’s Nylo-set cabinet; 
Fidelity’s multi-design ribbers ; etc. 


Latch retarding mechanism for knitting machines 
Bentley Engineering Co., Ltd. Brit P. 642,- 
720. Textile Mfr. 77, 150 (Mar. 1951). 

A latch-retarding mechanism is claimed for 
circular knitting machines having a circle of 
latch needles. Relative rotation takes place be- 
tween the mechanism and needles as the closure 
of the latches, and a latch-engaging member en- 
gages the latches in their closing movement. 


Looping eliminated 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 120-1 (May 
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1951). 

Loopless toes on full-fashioned hosiery may be 
made on 26-section 5l-gauge Reading machines 
by adjusting the machine to allow the narrowing 
fingers to come close together in the center of the 
sinker head during the knitting cycle and rolling 
this narrow width of fabric in with the seam at 
the seaming operation. One method for chang- 
ing the machine includes installing a ravel-course 
stop to permit the carrier travel to go to the 
center of the sinker head without jamming the 
shock absorber cam. The carrier rack is racked 
out two turns to engage the ravel course stop, 
and the thread carrier rack has to be reposi- 
tioned. Another method for changing the ma- 
chine includes installing long shock absorber 
arms to prevent the shock absorber arms from 
jamming when the narrowing fingers come close 
together. The thread carrier rack does not 
have to be repositioned in this method. 


Needle jacks on knitting machines 

Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. Brit. 

P. 643,457. Textile Mfr. 77, 153 (Mar. 1951). 

The device, applicable to both rotary and 
stationary needle cylinder knitting machines, for 
operating needle jacks provide that at each sta- 
tion where a jack is needed to release a needle, 
a cam is arranged to depress the tails of the 
jacks into a recess at the back of the tails of the 
jacks are thus rocked to raise their heads from 
the needle hooks. The cam is only long enough 
to hold a jack rocked until it has moved so far 
that on returning to its initial unrocked position 
it will not re-engage with the hook of its needle 
again. 


Three-bar tricot Knitting machine 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 101 (May 

1951). 

This three-bar machine has a knitting width 
of 168” and operates at 320 courses per minute. 
When the machine is used as a two-bar machine 
the speed can be increased to 400 courses per 
minute. A direct cloth take-up, fully automatic 
oil feed lines, and an adjustable motor base for 
easy interchange of drive belts are included in 
the machine. Mfr: Robert Reiner, Inc. 


Visitor’s guide to exhibits at the 40th Knitting 
Arts Exhibition 
Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 19, 21, 
23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 67, 69, 71 (Apr. 19, 
1951). 
A complete listing is given of the exhibitors, 
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their exhibits and personnel for the 40th Knitting 
Arts Exhibition at Atlantic City, April 30-May 4. 
Also included is a layout of the booth locations 
in the auditorium. ; 

Warp knitting technology 12 

D. F. Paling. British Rayon & Silk Journal 

27, 61-62 (February 1951). 

lhe application of tuck stitches to warp knit- 
ted fabrics is very limited. But they can be em- 
ployed on warp knitting to obtain special char- 
acteristics in the fabric. Cut presser machines 
may be used in which needles may be caused to 
knit and tuck on a selective basis. Or, plain 
pressers may be employed and rendered inactive 
at predetermined courses. Examples of fabrics 
are given. 

Welt bar actuating mechanism for straight knit- 
ting machines 

Emil J. Berger & Howard K. West (to Dex- 

dale Hosiery Mills) USP 2,554,655, May 29, 

1951). 

In welt bar actuating mechanism for straight 
knitting machines having a series of needles and 
instrumentalities cooperative with the needles in 
stitch formation, a support upon which a hooked 
welt bar is adapted to be placed; means for auto- 
matically moving the welt bar inward on the sup- 
port into operative relation with the needles and 
to so hold it temporarily to receive the initial 
eourse of loops of the knitting, the means includ- 
ing a pair of thrust elements which normally oc- 
cupy a horizontal position level with the support- 
ing means; means for actuating the thrust ele- 
ments; and means for actuating the thrust ele- 
ments; and means operative as the thrust ele- 
ments are actuated to lift their inner ends so as 
to engage the welt bar from behind in moving it 
into operative position. 


C 4 


Special fabrics 





Crepe effects using nylon 

C. Bener. Brit. P. 648,386. Dyer 105, 36 

(Jan. 12, 1951). 

A method of producing patterned crepe effects 
by weaving fabrics of yarns which differ in their 
behavior to shrinking agents and using super- 
polymer synthetic fibers as the component which 
resists swelling is claimed. 

Elastic fabrics 

Brit. P. 648,644. J. Soc. of Dyers and Cols. 

67, 204 (May 1951). 

A highly shrinkable composite yarn is formed 
by twisting together a non-thermoplastic yarn 
and a much smaller, heat-shrinkable continuous 
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resinous filament. An open or loosely construct- 
ed fabric is made partly or wholly from this yarn, 
and is then heat-shrunk. A stretchable rubber- 
like sheet is then bonded to the shrunk fabric, and 
finally the coated fabric is treated to remove the 
resinous filament. 


Manufacture of multi-ply semi-stiff fabric 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. Brit P. 643,- 

206.. Textile Mfr. 77, 151-2 (Mar. 1951). 

A method of making a multi-ply semi-stiff fab- 
ric comprises dispersing a vinyl halide resin in 
finely divided undissolved form and in ungela- 
tinized condition in one or more plasticizers to 
produce a dough-like mass. An interlining fabric 
is coated with the mass and then assembled with 
other plies. Heat and pressure is applied suf- 
ficient to fuse the dough-like mass and to bond 
the plies together. 


Staple fiber pile fabrics 

H. Ewing. (Brit. Celanese Ltd.) Brit. P. 

644,002. Dyer 105, 36 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

A process for bonding textile materials with 
a thermoplastic polymer makes use of the prefer- 
ential evaporation of two plastiscizers of different 
volatilities. The process is of particular impor- 
tance in bonding staple fiber to a base to give a 
pile fabric. 


Inspection and testing C5 





Cloth inspecting machine 

F.S. A. Brett. Brit. P. 643,406. Textile Mfr. 

77, 152-3 (Mar. 1951). 

A cloth inspection machine for use where cloth 
has to be plaited after inspection is claimed. 
The inspection board of the machine can be 
tilted to one side or other of a horizontal posi- 
tion causing the cloth to travel either up or down 
the board to suit the inspector’s requirements. 


Laboratory evaluation of the wear resistance of 
non-woven fabrics 

R. G. Stoll. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 40, 305-11 

(May 14, 1951). 

The nature of the breakdown of nonwoven 
fabrics by complex mechanical wear actions is 
discussed. Flex abrasion and surface abrasion 
under dry and wet conditions are considered to 
be critical actions in service wear. Test pro- 
cedures for measuring resistance to these actions 
by means of a new instrument are described 
and the results obtained on four bonded fiber 
webs are used to demonstrate the relative pre- 
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cision of the methods and their capacity to predict 
wear resistance in general. 


Pressed rayon cord 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 103, 105 

(May 10, 1951). 

Various types of surface interest can be pro- 
duced on fabrics by the finishing operation or 
by the application of different finishing materials. 
Figured or other designs may be produced by 
heat or pressure on fabrics which are affected 
by heat; crinkle fabrics may be produced by 
warps stretched in weaving and finished so that 
there will be different shrinkages at different 
points in the fabric; printed fabrics may be pro- 
duced where the decoration consists of plastic 
or other materials applied in a pattern, etc. A 
pressed rayon cord fabric is analyzed to illus- 
trate surface interest from embossing. The fab- 
ric is similar to a woven Bedford cord or pique 
to which pressure has been applied to obtain a 
curved or undulating surface. By using a vis- 
cose filament yarn warp and viscose spun filling 
yarn, less filaments are cut or broken by the 
pressure than if a round or harder filling were 


used. 


STANDARD FINISHING D 


Aspects of emulsion applications in textile 
processing 

Anon. Textile Mfr. 77, 140-2 (Mar. 1951). 

The processing of fibers, yarns, and fabrics 
would be practically impossible in many instances 
without the aid of fats, oils and waxes. Examples 
of emulsifying agents and detergents used in 
textile processing are outlined together with the 
processes in which they are used. Included in 
this article are degumming silk, waterproofing, 
silk brightening, jute lubrication, printing, etc. 





Cloth cutter 
Ralph B. Taylor, Sr. & Robert Whewell, Jr. 


(to Warner & Swasey Co.) USP 2,530,134, 

Nov. 14, 1950. 

The invention enables a selvage to be trimmed 
and cloth to be slit longitudinally as the cloth 
is being woven without improperly cutting, tear- 
ing, or otherwise damaging the cloth, regardless 
of unevenness in the edges of the cloth or in the 
warp threads. 

The device cuts a cloth edge with short weft 
thread portions projecting, and the projecting 
weft thread portions of equal length. 

Long life for a cloth-cutting blade without 
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necessity for frequent resharpening is claimed. 

The cloth-cutting blade follows the irregulari- 
ties in the edge or in the direction of warp 
threads of cloth as it is being wound on the 
cloth beam. 


Cloth stentering machine 

Mather & Platt., Ltd. Brit. P. 643,062. Tez- 

tile Mfr. 77, 151 (Mar. 1951). 

Clips of stentering machines may be oper- 
ated by an endless band travelling in the same 
direction and at the same speed as the clips and 
making an angle to their line of travel so that 
the clips are opened and closed gently without 
friction. 


Continuous bleaching apparatus 

Henry A. Dameron (to Greenville Steel & 

Foundry Co.) USP 2,554,090, May 22, 1951. 

In a continuous cloth bleaching apparatus hav- 
ing a steam box provided with means for passing 
cloth therethrough in rope form, and having 
means for admitting steam to the steam box, a 
pair of grooved pulleys in the steam box over 
which the cloth is passed, a shaft connected to 
each side of each pulley and projecting through 
the walls of the steam box, the side walls of the 
steam box having an enlarged opening through 
which the shafts project, a flexible annular mem- 
ber have one end secured to the exterior of the 
box and surrounding the openings through which 
the shafts pass, a vertically disposed support 
separate from the steam box through which the 
shafts also pass and being in spaced relation 
outwardly from the walls of the steam box, means 
for securing the other end of the annular flexible 
member to the vertically disposed support, a 
packing gland supported by the vertically dis- 
posed support for preventing passage of steam 
or air through the packing gland, the connection 
of the shafts to the pulleys comprising a plate 
secured on the proximate ends of the shafts and 
means for securing the plates to the opposed 
sides of the pulleys whereby when it is desired 
to remove the shafts the pulley can be separated 
from the shafts and the shafts and plates as- 
sociated with the ends thereof can be moved 
through the openings covered by the annular 
flexible member. 


Continuous decating machine with high output 


Richmond Piece Dye Works Inc. Brit. P. 
644,388. Dyer 105, 34 (Jan. 12, 1951). 


In this decating machine, the method of dis- 
charging steam at relatively high velocity is 
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claimed to make possible a higher output and a 
more uniform treatment. 


Continuous finishing of woolens 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 153-4 (May 

1951). 

At Hardwick Woolen Mills, finishing oper- 
ations on woolen goods, after soaping and full- 
ing, are continuous with the result that pro- 
duction is increased, handling costs are reduced, 
and the product quality is improved. 

The continuous lineup includes a continuous 
washer, detwister, scutcher, squeeze talls, Proc- 
tor & Schwartz dryer. equipped with a Dri-meter, 
Parks & Woolson shearing machine, sprayer, 
sponger, and decater. For piece dyed goods the 
procedure consists of washing, drying, carboniz- 
ing and dyeing, and then the goods enter the line- 
up at the detwister continuing through the re- 
maining operations. 


Control of J boxes and steamers in continuous 
bleaching 

C. W. Bowden, Jr. & Drew B. Daubert. Am. 

Dyestuff Reptr. 40, P286-92 (Apr. 30, 1951). 

This paper deals with the problems of control 
encountered in continuous bleaching. Field ex- 
perience on duPont J boxes, Becco J boxes and 
Mathieson steamers has been drawn upon to out- 
line those control methods found most satis- 
factory. The paper is concluded with a treat- 
ment of instruments and accessory items best 
suited for the application. Stress is also placed 
on the maintenance of conditions external to the 
J box or steamer to reduce the number of vari- 
ables exerting an influence on the bleacher con- 
trol system. 


Fabric feeding device for pin stenters 

Ferranti Ltd. and J. H. France. Brit. P. 

644,523. Dyer 105, 35 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

A pin stenter feeding device in which radial 
movement of the pins on the feed wheel is un- 
necessary consists of a feed wheel placed to re- 
ceive material, moving from a guide wheel, on its 
periphery which is formed by radially projecting 
bristles designed to press the material cn stenter 
pins. A smaller wheel mounted within the feed 
wheel has secured to it a single row of radially 
projecting pins, long enough for part of the 
envelope of their points to lie on the convex side 
of an are, through a circumferential slot in the 
feed wheel, and so pierce the material. The rela- 
tive angular velocities of the 2 wheels and the 
relative radii are chosen so that the pins drive 
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the material at a velocity about equal to that of 


the feed wheel. This may be the same as the 
horizontal velocity of the stenter pins or slightly 
faster for over-feed. 


Fabric washing machine 

B. Morton & J. H. Perkins. Brit. P. 642,603. 

Textile Mfr. 77, 150 (Mar. 1951). 

This fabric washing machine has a container 
with a spherical wall and a flexible diaphragm 
conforming closely with the interior of the wall 
and secured in fluid tight connection at its rim 
with the wall. A separator is provided for free 
liquid flow between the diaphragm and adjacent 
wall. Means for introducing fluid pressure be- 
tween the end walls of the container and the ad- 
jacent diaphragm are also provided for displac- 
ing each diaphragm to squeeze the washing fluid 
from the fabric. 


Finishing woolens and worsteds 

C. S. Whewell. Textile Mercury & Argus 

123, 1044 (Dec. 29, 1950); 124, 18 (Jan. 5, 

1951). 

A simple definition of finishing is the sequence 
of processes other than colouring to which fabrics 
are subjected after leaving the loom or knitting 
frame. 

A list of these processes follows: scouring, re- 
scouring of dirty pieces, colour bleeding, and 
setting processes. 

The milling process consolidates the cloth and 
often determines the final character of the ma- 
terial. The three methods of milling in use are, 
grease milling, soap milling and acid milling. 
Additional processes are: raising; methods of 
preventing felting; carbonising; moth proofing; 
providing for dimensional stability; and good 
scouring. 


Continuous shrinkage range consumes less steam 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 221, 233 (May 
1951). 

The new compartment type open soaper of 
the James Hunter Machine Co., installed at the 
United States Finishing Co. plant, is reported to 
have increased productive efficiency of their 
soaping range by 100%. 

The machine can be used for soaping after 
aging, developing and oxidizing colors used in 
printing, or scouring and it is being run from 
90 yards to 125 yards per minute on a com- 
plete range of fabric. Features include a dry- 
ing unit manufactured by Unistel Textile Corp., 
heavy duty pneumatic squeeze rolls at the de- 
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livery end, individual motor drives and com- 
vensating rolls, rigid separate frames for sup- 
porting top and bottom idler rolls, etc. 

The new “Unishrink” continuous shrinking 
range also of the James Hunter Machine Co. has 
a horizontal conveyor for carrying the cloth in 
a completely tensionless position and a patented 
air flow feature which insures even drying. 
Shrinkage of 4 to 10% in the warp can be ob- 
tained with minimum width shrinkage at con- 
tinuous speeds from 15 to 50 yards a minute. 
Features include Mecco guides for automatically 
guiding cloth to wetting-out tank, steam box 
gives improved penetration, a special expander 
for removing wrinkles and double edges from 
cloth before entering the squeeze rolls, etc. 


Improved semi-continuous crusher for carbonized 
wool fabrics 
Staff. 
1951). 

Improvement in the Riggs & Lombard semi- 
continuous crusher include finger-tip pneumatic 
pressure control for top roll pressure equipment 
and redesigned exhaust equipment to give more 
complete dust exhaustion from the inside of the 
machine. Greater ease of operation, more uni- 
form pressure from roll to roll, and cleaner fab- 
rics are claimed. 

Machine for slitting rubber backed textile fabric 
Dunean Ferguson, Nelson MacDougall & 
Ernst P. Meyer (to Sidney Blumenthal & Co.) 
USP 2,554,298, May 22, 1951. 

A machine of the character described com- 
prising means for feeding the material there- 
through, a backing roll for supporting the ma- 
terial, a plurality of cutters arranged to cooperate 
with the backing roll, a feed table for slidably 
leading the material to the backing roll, and 
means for pressing the material against the feed 
table, the feed table being provided with a de- 
pression located beneath the pressing means. 


Textile Industries 115, 219 (May 


New Spooner washing machine 

Anon. Dyer 104, 551-2 (Dec. 15, 1950). 

In the new Spooner open-width washing ma- 
chine the liquor in the back is forced at high 
velocity by a centrifugal pump, which is at one 
end of the beck, through nozzles which are slits 
across the full width of the cloth. The nozzles 
are opposed to one another, and the cloth passes 
between them. Scroll rollers and cloth gov- 
ernor centralize the material at the entrance of 
the machine, and guide rollers keep the cloth 
passing through the center of the nozzles. 
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The material then passes from the nozzles 
through squeeze rollers at full width. A filter, 
placed in the beck at the opposite end to the 
pump and connected to the pump by a duct, con- 
stantly re-circulates the liquid. Any number of 
single units can be built into one complete ma- 
chine to suit the requirement of the process, 
and the machine can be used in washing, desizing, 
and scouring woolens; long run dyeing; desizing 
cottons and rayons; etc. High production in a 
small space and savings of water are features of 
this machine. 


Open width feeding of fabrics 

Fair Lawn Finishing Co. Brit. P. 641,172. 

Dyer 104, 633 (Dec. 29, 1950). 

An improved method of feeding fabrics into a 
treating liquid while they are fully extended in 
width is claimed. Creases and other defects due 
to unchecked shrinkage are said to be prevented 
by the method. The machine used is the type in 
which the fabric is conveyed by a stream of 
water through a feed-slot placed below the sur- 
face of the treating bath. 


Preshrinking fabrics 

F. R. Redman. Brit. P. 643,714. 

Mfr. 77, 153 (Mar. 1951). 

This modification of Brit. P. 571,821 comprises 
working the fabric repeatedly in the direction of 
its length only in the presence of moisture and 
heat to reduce tension on the fibers and to main- 
tain the fabric free of tension during and in- 
termediate the working operations. 


Textile 


Quality and speed in textile processing 

Myron T. Fleming. Tex. J. Australia 26, 

1094-96 (Jan. 1951). 

Cites that modern finishing machinery oper- 
ating at high speeds on a wide range of fabrics 
can assure high quality and consumer satisfac- 
tion. Gives as examples improvements in textile 
drying, setting nylon fabrics and stabilizing knit 
goods. 


Radiant-flame compression singeing machine 

Anon. Textile Age 15, 52 (Apr. 1951). 

In this Radiant-Flame Compression Singeing 
machine, the cloth forms one side of a combustion 
chamber filled with flame under pressure and the 
flame is pushed down and confined by the fabric. 
The nap is carbonized in split-second contact 
and carried away by escaping combustion gases. 
A Series of “S” industrial carburetor pre-mixes 
gas and air completely and accurately, eliminat- 
ing any excess oxygen in the combustion area. 
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The machine is recommended for acetates, broad- 
cloth, damask, drills, mohair, rayon twills, velour 
and mixture goods, and sheeting fabrics. 


Rayon fibers 

Anon. Dyer 105, 45-6 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

With the increasing use of blend yarns, bal- 
anced processing conditions will be necessary 
based on an adequate knowledge of the physical 
and chemical properties of all the fibers present 
in the fabric. The minimum and maximum con- 
ditions to give the required effects must be studied 
as well as how each fiber can contribute to ap- 
pearance, handle and performance. Examples of 
some processing problems in blended fabrics are 


given. 


Removal of dyes from. Dacron (Fiber V) 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 169 (May 

1951). 

An improved method for stripping dyed 
staple, top, tow, yarns, and fabrics of Dacron 
uses “carrier” assistants in conjunction with ox- 
idizing or reducing agents. Using certain aro- 
matic carboxyl acids, such as benzoic acid or 
salicylic acid, as carriers is said to give at least 
80 to 90% color destruction. 


Textile washing and drying apparatus 

John W. Chamberlain (to Aveo Mfg. Corp.) 

USP 2,555,268, May 29, 1951. 

In a combined washing and drying machine 
of the character described, a washing and drying 
chamber, a heating chamber adjacent the upper 
portion of the washing and drying chamber, a 
connecting passage between the heating cham- 
ber and the washing and drying chamber, a clos- 
ure for the passage, mechanism to operate the 
closure to close the passage during washing and 
to open the passage during drying, a heating 
element in the heating chamber above the con- 
necting passage, an air circulator above the 
heater to circulate air from the heating chamber 
over the heater and into the washing and drying 
chamber, an outlet near the bottom of the wash- 
ing and drying chamber, a circulator connected 
with the outlet to act as a pump to carry liquid 
during operation of the machine for washing, 
mechanism to increase the speed of the circulator 
causing the circulator to act as a blower for ex- 
hausting air during operation of the machine 
for drying. 

Universal presetter for nylon hosiery 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 214-15 (May 
1951). 
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The Universal presetter for monofilament and 
multifilament nylon hosiery gives speedy, uniform 
results with complete flexibility for pre-boarding 
or one-boarding methods. The machine operates 
on the principle of fully saturated atmosphere 
with air and free oxygen reduced to the mini- 
mum, and 2 new type atmospheric vents prevent 
pressure building up within the cabinet and 
avoid back drafts or cooled air. Both vapor set- 
ting and drying are controlled automatically, 
and overhead heater coils eliminate moisture 
drippings. Mfr. Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co. 


DYEING AND PRINTING E 


Acid dyes on cellulose acetate 

Anon. Dyer 104, 467-9, 571, 573 (Dec. 15, 

1950). 

The problem of producing a cellulose acetate 
which has good affinity for acid dyes and which, 
in wool mixtures, could be dyed to solid shades 
is discussed. Included in this article are two 
approaches to the problem: the incorporation in 
cellulose acetate of a resin or protein which pos- 
sesses an affinity for acid dyes, and the intro- 





duction of nitrogen-bearing groups into the cel- - 


lulose acetate molecule by chemical methods. The 
first method offers the most promising approach 
according to the writer of this ‘article. 


Automatic process control in the textile industry 
Leo Walter. Textile Mfr. 77, 136-9 (Mar. 
1951). 

In this survey of control instruments used 
in the textile industry, typical appliances used in 
vat dyeing loose wool, raw wool dyeing, piece 
dyeing, and mercerizing are discussed. Controls 
for slasher speed, cloth guiders, weft straighten- 
ers, etc., are also described. 


Balancing the steam load 

Anon. Dyer 104, 648-9, 651, 653-4 (Dec. 

1950). 

Thermal storage takes the three general forms 
of: steam storage, heated feed-water storage, 
and heated process water-storage. In all steam 
generating equipment, the aim is to produce tem- 
perature and to make the fullest possible use of 
the heat in the steam for power and process 
work. In dye works and bleach works the char- 
acteristics of peak loads are very variable and 
unless some means of steam accumulation or hot 


water storage is used, stabilization of steam pro- ° 


ducing and using conditions is almost impossible. 
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Where steam storage methods are used, there may 
be some difference of opinion as to which type 
of accumulation is best for a particular purpose. 

The Ruth type of accumulator has been largely 
used in this class of work with considerable suc- 
cess, and in many cases also old Lancashire boil- 
ers have been converted to use as accumulators. 
Where stabilization of the steam load is brought 
about by such means, it is reckoned that an av- 
erage of 10 per cent in fuel costs may be effected. 

The workings of the Ruth type of steam ac- 
cumulator is based upon the “pressure drop” 
principle. The idea here is to store the heat in 
a huge cylindrical tank of the Lancashire boiler 
type which is almost filled with water. Excess 
steam is blown into the water under pressure un- 
til saturation temperature at a particular pres- 
sure is reached. When steam is required, pres- 
sure is lowered with consequent lowering of the 
boiling point of the water in the tank and pro- 
duction of steam, which is drawn off by a valve 
in the usual way. An apparatus of this type 
serves the purpose of balancing the steam load 
between power and process. 


Color identification 

D. W. Thomasson. Brit. P. 643,396. Dyer 

105, 36 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

An apparatus for identifying color consists 
of an illuminating head, a testing head, a light 
pick-up and an indicator, preferably the elec- 
tron beam of a cathode ray tube. Means are 
provided for a source of light, and for deriving 
a color spectrum from this; for illuminating the 
test object with light in successive parts of the 
spectrum, to modulate the light in dependence 
on the color of the test object; for collecting the 
modullated light; and for illuminating the stand- 
ard object with light in different parts of the 
spectrum in periods interspersed between the 
periods of illuminating the test object. 


Dyeing acetate/nylon mixtures 

H. C. Olpin and D. L. Bell (British Celanese 

Ltd.) Brit. B. 642,840, Dyer 104, 633-4 (Dec. 

29, 1950). 

Acetate fibers may be dyed without dyeing 
superpolyamide fibers in blends by using dyes in 
a liquid medium which swells the cellulose ester 
without swelling the superpolyamide. A mixture 
of water with a water-miscible organic liquid such 
as aqueous ethyl] alcohol or other alcohol of the 
formula Cnhon + ,OH, containing 3 or 4 atoms 
is very effective, particularly when it contains a 
thiocyanate. A small proportion of formic, 
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acetic, or propionic acid may be included, but not 
so high as to swell the nylon. After dyeing the 
acetate, acid or direct cotton dyes which have af- 
finity for nylon but not for acetate, can then be 
applied as aqueous baths. 


Dyeing of mixed fiber fabrics 

Anon. The DuPont Technical Bull. 7, 56-68 

(June 1951). 

The results of dye tests made on seven widely- 
used synthetic yarns, including viscose-process 
rayon, acetate rayon, nylon, “Dacron” polyester 
fiber, Type 81 “Orlon” acrylic staple, Type 41 
“Orlon” acrylic staple and a 50/50 blend of ace- 
tate and nylon. Alterations in shade and fast- 
ness properties are tabulated under the appropri- 
ate sub-headings. 


Dyeing spun cellulose derivative staple fibers in 
alcoholic solutions and then skying 

Wilfred T. Normand & Wm. J. Cramer, Jr. (to 

Celanese Corp. of Anf.) USP 2,552,807, May 

15, 1951. 

Process for the coloration of textile materials 
containing spun yarns of staple fibers having a 
basis of an organic derivative of cellulose, which 
comprises padding the textile materials with a 
dyebath consisting of, as the sole components, a 
dyestuff for the textile material dissolved in a 
concentrated lower aliphatic alcohol containing 
from 0 to 5% by weight of water, skying the 
dyed textile material until dry without an inter- 
mediate washing step, and then rinsing the dry 
textile material in water. 


Dyeing wool nylon half hose 

H. R. Hadfield. Dyer 104, 621 (Dec. 29, 

1950) ; Textile Mfr. 77, 134-5 (Mar. 1951). 

The chemical structure of nylon and wool have 
many similarities, and the number of amino 
groups in each is one of the main differences be- 
tween the two fibers. This amino grouping plays 
a very important part in their dyeing; and since 
wool has 30 times the number of groups of nylon, 
it possesses approximately 30 times the capacity 
of nylon for absorbing acid dyes. Washing tests 
have shown, however, that nylon possesses a much 
higher affinity than wool for dyes. In dyeing 
wool/nylon blends with level dyeing acid dyes, 
the method used for wool is satisfactory but for- 
mic acid is preferred as the dyeing assistant. 
With most of the dyes in this class, nylon is dyed 
much heavier than wool in the pale shades, and 
the 2 fibers are more equal in depth as the shade 
increases. Above 1.5% depth of shade, the build- 
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up of dye occurs mainly on the wool. Acid mill- 
ing dyes for wool/nylon blends behave similarly 
to level dyeing acid dyes but are more diversified. 
With chrome dyes, an after chrome technique 
must be used for wool/nylon blends. Nylon 
blocking agents, such as Lanoc CN, can be used 
to reserve totally the nylon component. Finally, 
it has been shown that wool prevents latent dam- 
age to nylon in wet chlorination due to prior ab- 
sorption of chlorine by wool. 


Fast shades on nylon 

G. T. Douglas. Dyer 105, 53, 55 (Jan. 12, 

1951). 

Nylon can be dyed with almost every range 
of dye; but to achieve fastness to repeated severe 
washing, chrome, vat and azoic dyes must be 
used. In the afterchrome method of dyeing nylon, 
use of a reducing treatment after the chroming 
stage will insure maximum metallization of the 
dye within the nylon gnd also completely remove 
residual dichromate. Sodium thiosulfate is used 
in this reducing treatment. Only a few members 
of the chrome dye range are not applicable to 
nylon by this method. 

Selected vat dyes must be used to augment 
the range of fast to boiling chrome dyes, and 
high temperature dyeing is necessary to effect 
application. Use of high temperature dyeing 
limits the use of vat dyes, however, since certain 
of the dyes suffer from degradation at high tem- 
peratures. Also, in general, vat dyes yield low 
light fastness on nylon. 

In applying azoic dyes to nylon simultaneous 
high temperature absorption of dispersed base 
and Brenthol from a caustic alkaline solution is 
followed by cold diazotization and coupling in 
situ, followed by soaping. Most azoic dyes can 
be applied by this method, but those which yield 
shades of good wet, light and rubbing fastness 
are very limited. 


Fluorescent dyed acetate 

J. L. Switzer and R. C. Switzer. Brit. P. 

644,201. Dyer 105, 35 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

By dispersing in cellulose acetate fabrics a 
dye which is in a solvated state, particularly clean 
and pure fluorescent effects may be obtained on 
the fabrics. A maximum concentration of dye 
in the fabric must not be exceeded if effective 
daylight fluorescence is to be obtained, and the 
light-diffusing property as well as the thickness 
of the fabric are important. 


Handling wool stock in dye house 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 112-14 (May 
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1951). 

The revamping of the raw wool stock dyeing 
facilities at Gloversville Knitting Co. has resulted 
in an in-line production floor plan using the small- 
est amount of floor space and man power. A con- 
tinuous race-track shaped monorail with a weigh- 
ing section, switch section and spur line trans- 
ports raw wool stock filled bags, empty bags, 
and loaded or unloaded kettle spiders. Three 
stock bins receive scoured and dusted wool from 
air conduits connecting the scouring and picking 
department. Wool is manually transferred from 
the bins to bags suspended from the overhead 
track and then transferred to the weighing sec- 
tion where a load record is obtained without re- 
moving the load. The bag contents are then de- 
posited in the dye kettles, dyed, and the spider 
with its load is transferred to a pit which auto- 
matically delivers the stock to the squeeze rollers’ 
inclined lattice feed apron. Upon emerging from 
the squeeze rollers, the stock is blown to a dryer 
and finally blown to an automatic bagger. 


Influence on the cuticle in the dyeing of the wool 
fiber 

H. E. Millson & H. L. Turl. Tea. J. Australia 

26, 1126-27; 1156-58 (Jan. 1951). 

Describes a study dealing with the dependence 
of dye penetration upon such factors as fiber dis- 
tortion, the natural degradation of the material 
and incision or mechanical damage to the cuticle. 


Logwood and its application. I 

Dyer 104, 625-7 (Dec. 29, 1950). 

Logwood is obtained from a large leguminous 
tree, Haematoxylon campechianum, which is in- 
digenous to the West Indies and the tropical parts 
of South and Central America. The best quali- 
ties formerly came from the Bay of Campeachy, 
but Jamaica and Haiti are now the principal 
sources of supply. The substance to which Log- 
wood owes its use as a dye is haematoxylin. 
Haematoxylin forms colourless crystals which 
rapidly become brown on exposure to air as a 
result of oxidation to haematein. Haematoxylin 
is sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily sol- 
uble in hot water. Its aqueous solutions possess 
strong reducing properties and are coloured pur- 
ple by alkalis. Logwood is a true mordant die 
and it has little affinity for most textile materials. 
Its use as a dye depends on the property of 
haematein of forming co-ordination compounds 
with metals. The shade and fastness properties 
of the dyeing being dependent on the particular 
metal used as mordant. ‘ 
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Modern methods of package dyeing 

O. W. Clark. Can. Textile J. 68, 54, 57, 59, 

63, 65, 67 (June 8, 1951). 

Mechanical features of modern package dye- 
machines, the use of vat and azoic colors and pro- 
cedures essential when treating cotton and rayon 
yarns are discussed. 


Molten metal dyeing process 

C.J. Weidmann. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

33 (May 10, 1951). 

Dye solution used in the Standfast molten 
metal dyeing process consists of a dispersion of 
dye containing the required concentration of 
alkali, hydrosulfite, and penetrating agent for the 
required shade and is stored cold in dye reservoirs 
alongside the molten metal unit. When the solu- 
tion is to be used, it is pumped through an ex- 
change heater which raised it to the reqiured tem- 
perature. The quick reduction of the vat dye is 
due to the high temperature molten metal bath 
and the fine particle size of the dye used. Shades 
may be matched, formulas developed, and pro- 
duction controlled on an easily constructed lab- 
oratory unit reproduction of the large machine. 


Molten metal machine for continuous vat dyeing 
to be made by Rodney Hunt 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 103, 214 (May 

1951). 

The Standfast molten metal machine for con- 
tinuous vat dyeing, to be manufactured in this 
country by Rodney Hunt Machine Co., is reported 
to dye either small or large quantities of goods 
with vat dyes with equal facility. End-to-end 
and side-to-side shading is said to be eliminated 
with clean-up time between shades reduced to an 
average of 5 to 10 minutes. A very small dye 
bath is used and pressure is equalized in the metal 
unit itself insuring even shades. A laboratory 
model of the machine is also available for shade 
matching. 


Multi-color half-tone screen printing 

D. Walker & David Evans & Co., Ltd. Brit. 

P. 641,545. Dyer 104, 558 (Dec. 15, 1950). 

By producing an irregularly grained stencil 
image, moiré effects in half-tone screen printing 
on finely woven fabrics may be avoided. The 
stencil is produced either directly by rendering 
the silk screen surface photo-sensitive and pro- 
ducing an irregularly grained stencil image, or 
indirectly by producing the image in a separate 
photo-sensitive transfer layer and transferring 
the layer onto the silk screen. The image may be 
produced by interposing an irregularly grained 
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screen between the photo-sensitive surface or 
transfer layer and the source of light producing 
the image, or by interposing the grained screen in 
one of the stages in the process in which a dia- 
positive is used to produce the image. A sheet of 
glass coated with gelatine with its surface ir- 
regularly wrinkled by acid treatment has been 
found to serve well as an irregular grain screen. 


New researches into wool dyeing 

D. Carter. Textile Mfr. 77, 124-5 (Mar. 

1951). 

In dyeing wool, the dye diffuses from the bulk 
of the dyebath through the film to the fiber sur- 
face and from the surface into the fiber interior. 
Uneven dyeing will result if the rate of supply to 
the surface is the slower or rate controlling step. 
In many cases by changing the agitation, temper- 
ature, dye concentration in solution, or electrical 
charge on the fiber the controlling step may be 
changed. 


Efficient agitation is of great importance for 
obtaining level dyeing, and experiments have 
shown that the reason for dyeing at the boil is 
not necessarily for the high temperature but 
rather the need for ebullition. Thus, by substi- 
tuting mechanical circulation for circulation by 
turbulence due to boiling, savings can be made in 
steam and greater efficiency in dyeing is accom- 
plished. Results of experiments on the effect of 
various dyeing procedures on the properties of 
wool show that the after-chrome method on acetic 
acid dyeing has the least degrading effect on wool. 

Other methods in the order of their merit in- 
clude: metachrome mordant method, neutral dye- 
ing, acid dye with acetic acid, acid dye with 
formic acid, acid dye with sulfuric acid, and after- 
chrome on sulfuric acid dyeing. Vacuum dyeing 
of wool is recommended since it reduces the dam- 
age and gives more level dyeing. 


Package dyeing with particular reference to 
Barber-Colman cheeses 

T. H. Jackson. Tex. J. Australia 26, 1098- 

1102 (Jan. 1951). 

Reports on the advantages and disadvantages 
of Barber-Colman package dyeing. Includes de- 
scriptions of the machines used, preparation of 
the yarn and presents data on direct colors, sulfur 
dyeing, naphthols and vats. 


Rayon fibers 
Anon. Dyer 104, 565, 567 (Dec. 15, 1950). 
Notes by a dyer are given on the great di- 
versity of requirements for dyes. Not only must 
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the individual properties of fibers and fabrics be 
considered, but also such factors as shade, bright- 
ness, depth, rate of dyeing, stability to later pro- 
cessing, fastness, etc. Dyes also must withstand 
new finishing treatments and conditions of use. 
The feasibility of collecting information on dyes 
and having a dictionary of dyeing properties of 
dyes is discussed. 


Rubber in printing emulsions 

Interchemical Corp. Brit. P. 644,390. Dyer 

105, 35 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

An unusually effective water-in-lacquer emul- 
‘ion printing paste may be prepared by using rub- 
ber, chloropene, and high molecular weight iso- 
butylene polymers with other film-forming 
agents in the outer phase. The emulsion is 
claimed to give excellent textile prints, especially 
from fine photogravure engravings. 


Screen printing conveyor belt 

C. B. Projections (Engineering) Ltd. and 

C. S. Bell. Brit. P. 639,512. Dyer 104, 634 

(Dec. 29, 1950). 

This screen printing machine conveyor belt 
has two or more flexible endless steel bands with 
rigid transverse slots. An outer blank of resilient 
sheet material, a layer of rubber covered with a 
relatively thin outer layer of a harder or non- 
porous rubber, is bonded to the slots. 


Screen printing frame 

Severoceske Strojirny. Brit. P. 641,996. 

Dyer 104, 558 (Dec. 15, 1951). 

A stencil frame for screen printing is provided 
in which the side members are fitted with strips 
of an easily meltable material, such as vinyl] 
resin, into the surface of which the fabric is 
embedded. A frame of this type has side mem- 
bers of profiled tubes, formed with a dovetail 
shaped recess for the meltable material. 


Stability of vat dyes 

R. W. Speke. Dyer 104, 545 (Dec. 15, 1950). 

Decomposition of certain vat dyes is liable to 
take place when a reduced vat dye solution is 
maintained for any appreciable time at high 
temperatures. In an American investigation of 
this decomposition, it has been shown that the 
addition of certain dextrins can materially pre- 
vent this decomposition in leuco-indanthrone and 
its derivatives under conditions of continudus 
dyeing. Results of British tests using Caledon 
Blue RC and the more conventional type yarn 
and piece dyeing processes, i.e., longer time reduc- 
tion in weaker reducting agent solutions than in 
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continuous dyeing, showed that dextrin material- 


ly prevented over-reduction of the dye. Results 
also showed the parallel between “alkali labile 
value” of dextrin and its protective efficiency and 
the advisability of adding the dextrine to the dye- 
bath only after the caustic soda and sodium hy- 
drosulfite has been added. 


Stripping of dyed textiles by the use of hydro- 
sulphite compounds 

J. Starkie. Tex. J. Australia 26, 1119-26. 

(Jan 1951). 

Describes the use of sodium hydrosulfite and 
sulfoxylate-formaldehyde compounds as stripping 
agents. Discusses the importance and methods 
of stripping and presents information on the 
various processes in which the described stripping 
agents have been found to give excellent results. 


Studies in the fundamental processes of textile 
printing. II — Influence of thickener composi- 
tion on dye transfer during steaming 

D. A. Reilly & H. A. Turner. J. Soc. Dyers 

Colourists 67, 103-15 (Mar. 1951). 

Discusses the transfer of dye during steam- 
ing, between a solid film of thickener substance 
and a film of regenerated cellulose in contact with 
it. Examines the general characteristics of dye 
transfer during the steaming period and con- 
cludes that the dye transfer is similar for most 
of the thickeners, but the proportion of dye 
transferred at equilibrium varies from one 
thickener to another. Discusses possible rela- 
tions between the chemical constitution of the 
thickener and the efficiency of the dye transfer. 


A tricot knitter looks at dyeing and finishing 

C. A. Pembroke. Textile Age 15, 62-8 (Apr. 

1951). 

Many factors must be considered in the dyeing 
and finishing of warp-knit fabrics. Location of 
the dyehouse must be suitable with a plentiful 
supply of water, electricity, fuel, labor, etc., and 
sewage and water disposal must be adequate. The 
layout and work flow must be of the utmost ef- 
ficiency with quick-producing machinery and au- 
tomatic handling a must. Basic equipment should 
include 8 to 10 dye becks, a centrifugal or suction 
extractor, a wide padder for resins, 2 tacking 
machines, an acetate presetting machine, a nylon 
setting machine, and a pin tenter frame. Par- 
ticular attention must be paid to the tenter 
frame as it dictates the size and production of a 
dyeing unit. Production must be planned so as 
not to exceed fabric supply. The dyeing and fin- 
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ishing cycles for acetate tricot fabrics and nylon 
tricot fabrics are described. 


Use of natural “tracers” in wool dyes studied 
Henry E. Millson. Textile Age 57, (Apr 
1951). 

(Excerpts of a talk before AATCC). Presence 
of metals in a dyebath may not only cause tippy 
dyeing but may also cause undesirable color 
changes. Tippy effects caused by metals in the 
dye bath can be reduced or eliminated by level- 
ing agents, the effectiveness of which varies with 
the dye, the metal present, and method of appli- 
cation. The extent of damages in the staple has 
also been observed to vary due to the original lo- 
cation in the fleece. A simple method for obtaining 
quantitative data on the absorption of metals or 
metallized dyes by wool fibers is the use of natural 
radio-active minerals as “tracers.” 


Vat dyes on acetate mixtures 

H. C. Olpin & T. Jackson. Brit. P. 641,835. 

Dyer 104, 557 (Dec. 15, 1950). 

A process is claimed for dyeing cellulose ace- 
tate with a solution of an ester of leuco vat dye 
in a mixture of water and an organic liquid con- 
taining urea and steaming to convert the ester 
to the parent vat dye. The urea produces a better 
color yield and shades more nearly approaching 
those produced by vat dyes on cellulose by con- 
ventional vat dyeing processes. Two-color effects 
may also be produced on fabrics containing both 
cellulose acetate and cellulose fibers by this pro- 
cess since the leuco ester can be removed from 
the cellulose fibers by washing the material after 
the first steaming and before the acid-oxidizing 
treatment. 

Vat dyestuffs on acetate 

G. D. Sutton & T. E. Marchington & Co. Ltd. 

Brit. P. 641,875. Dyer 104, 558 (Dec. 15, 

1951). 

This is an improvement to Brit. P. 622,676 in 
which acetate rayon is dyed without vat dyes 
which are converted to the leuco state by a weaker 
alkali than a caustic alkali, and swelling agents 
for the acetate are added. The improvement pro- 
vides more stable liquors by the use of formadine 
sulphinic acid as reducing agent, or the use of 
sodium hydrosulfite stabilized by treatment with 
calcium cyanimide or calcium hydroxide so that 
the pH of the solution is between 10.5 and 11.4 
before adding to the dye liquor. Liquors can thus 
be prepared which will remain in reduction for 
long periods, and an old dyebath can be used over 
again several times. 
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Vat dyestuffs on nylon 
Ciba Ltd. Brit. P. 642,837. Dyer 105, 34 
(Jan. 12, 1951). 


A process is claimed for printing or dyeing 
superpolyamide fibers which requires no special 
pre-treatment of the goods other than a certain 
cleansing treatment in some cases, e.g., desizing 
or defatting. The process includes a composition 
comprising an ester salt of a leuco-vat dye; an 
agent capable of liberating acid such as ammon- 
ium salts of relatively strong acids; and as an 
oxidizing agent a salt of a ntiro-aryl-sulphonic 
acid. After steaming, the color is in some cases 
fully developed; but when the steaming is of 
short duration, an after-treatment with an acid 
oxidizing agent improves the fixation and/or de- 
velopment. Use of the nitro-compounds renders 
unnecessary the addition of the usual catalysts. 


SPECIAL FINISHING F 


Apparatus for treating synthetic fibers 
Clarence B. Moss (to Synthane Corp.) USP 
2,554,537, May 29, 1951. 


Apparatus for controlling shrinkage of textile 
fiber during a shrinking operation comprising a 
pair of telescoped substantially tubular sleeves 
each having a slot extending from end to end 
thereof, the slots being circumferentially non- 
aligned, the slot in at least one of the sleeves 
being of width such that its edges are brought 
into substantial interengagement circumferential- 
ly when fiber wound on the outer sleeve and sub- 
jected to a shrinking operation has shrunk to a 
degree less than its capacity for shrinking under 
uncontrolled shrinking conditions. 





Composition for shrinkproofing and mothproof- 
ing woolen textiles 

George L. Royer & Chester A. Amick (to 

American Cyanamid Co.) USP 2,555,277, May 

29, 1951. 

A textile finishing composition comprising an 
aqueous solution of water-soluble methylated 
melamine containg 3 percent of diamonium hydro- 
gen phosphate by weight based on the methylated 
methylol melamine containing 3 percent of dia- 
momium hydrogen phosphate by weight based on 
the methylated methylol melamine dissolved 
therein and having finely divided sodium silico- 
fluoride dispersed therein, the composition con- 
taining from 0.5 to 2.5 parts by weight of the 
silicofluoride for each 13 parts by weight of the 
methylated methylol melamine dissolved therein. 
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Creasing properties of rayon threads 

M. Kramer. Melliand Textilber. 32, 314-17 

(Apr. 1951) ; in German. 

A modification of the method of Eloed and 
Etzkorn for measuring crease properties of rayon 
threads is described. Investigations on the de- 
pendence of the creasing angle upon the height 
of creasing pressure showed in most cases a plot- 
ted straight line. Extrapolation of the verticals 
on Load Zero gives a creasing angle which rep- 
resents a very suitable measure for the ability 
of the thread to recover from a crease. Further- 
more, the crease properties of cotton, ramie, wool, 
silk, Terylene, Nylon, and Perlon U were com- 
pared to their ability to recover from elongation. 


Delustring of acetate rayon 

A. R. Urquhart. J. Tex. Inst. 42, T15-T78 

(Feb. 1951). 

Presents a comprehensive study dealing with 
many aspects of the delustring problem. The 
paper is divided into twe main parts. Part I, 
which presents the studies of the technical pro- 
cesses involved, describes methods of measuring 
luster and strength, sampling techniques and ma- 
terials used. Also included are the effect of 
phenol and soap concentrations on delustring and 
descriptions and methods of application of eight 
delustrants. Also discusses delustring and desiz- 
ing in one operation and discusses defects in de- 
lustered fabrics such as mildew and bars. In 
Part II the more fundamental problem of the 
mechanism of delustring is presented. In this 
section an explanation is given of the action of the 
delustring liquor in presenting a delustered effect. 


Dr. Whewell on wool felting 

C. S. Whewell. Dyer 104, 624 (Dec. 29, 1950). 

When a mass of wool is subjected to several 
forces from different directions all acting in- 
wards, as in felting, the scaly surface of the wool 
allows movement of the fibers in one direction 
only which produces close entanglements and 
packs the fibers tightly together. Ease of ex- 
tension and power of recovery are necessary to 
bring the entanglements closer. Acid solutions 
are used in milling since they are thought to make 
fibers more extensible without altering the power 
of recovery. The higher temperatures used, the 
greater is the shrinkage. Soaps reduce flocking 
in milling and in general increase milling under 
normal conditions. Foaming, however, some- 
what cushions the mechanical action, masking the 
milling action. In blends of various fibers with 
wool, shrinkage may be reduced or increased de- 
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In felting loose wool, 
hardened roots and degraded tips are of assis- 


pending on the fiber used. 


tance. Air permeability and tensile strength of 
the felt pad are of importance in studying the 
effects of hardening treatments on felting. The 
air permeability ratio has been found to increase 
as the time of hardening increased and to reach 
a maximum at the same time as optimum tensile 
strength. 


Effect of fungus growth on the tensile strength 
of pressure-sensitive electrical insulating tapes 

Sigmund Berk & Leonard Teitell. ASTM Bul- 

letin 174, 67-71 (May 1951). 

Twenty-three pressure-sensitive electrical in- 
sulating tapes were tested for fungus resistance 
using a mixed spore suspension of five species of 
fungi. The cellulose acetate, vinyl, and poly- 
ethylene tapes supported no more than slight mold 
growth, the glass fabric tapes supported no 
growth to heavy growth, while the paper and cloth 
tapes were very susceptible to mold attack. Re- 
sults of breaking strength losses after exposure to 
mold are given. A yellow flat stock paper tape was 
treated with four fungicides and tested for fungus 
resistance. Good protection against mold growth 
was afforded by 0.84 per cent phenyl mercuric 
saccharinate. 


Fastness to burnt gas fumes of dyed acetate 

H. C. Olpin & W. B. Miller. Brit. P. 641,459. 

Dyer 104, 557-8 (Dec. 15, 1950). 

Acyclic amidines of carboxylic acids contain- 
ing an aromatic radical have substantive affinity 
for cellulose acetate and can be applied as an 
aqueous dispersion in much the same way as 
water insoluble dyes. They are useful agents for 
reducing the destructive action of combustion 
products of coal gas on the dyed fibers of cellulose 
acetate and have some protective action against 
loss in strength of acetate by the action of ultra- 
violet light. Since these amidines resist removal 
by washing, their protective effect is not lost 
after laundering. 


Figured effects on fabrics 

C. Bener. Brit. P. 643,386. 

152 (Mar. 1951). 

Figured effects on fabrics may be produced 
by treating with a swelling agent a fabric con- 
taining fibers capable of swelling under action 
of the agent and synthetic superpolymer fibers, 
which are incorporated in the fabric in the form 
of a pattern, resistant to the agent. 


Textile Mfr. 77, 


Observations on enzymes for textile processing 
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J. H. Downey. Textile Age 15, 70-1 (Apr. 

1951). 

In this second article on enzymes, the use of 
enzymes obtained from the pancreas or digestive 
organs of slaughtered animals in treating textiles 
is said to have been done with some success al- 
though prolonged effect of enzymes might lead to 
tendering of the textile materials. Proteolytic 
enzymes of the pepsin and trypsin types are used 
in desizing filament rayon fabrics sized with 
gelatine and oil. Use of these enzymes saves con- 
siderable time in the desizing. 

In degumming pure silk, enzymes have little 
or no application, but may have some use in 
unions of silk with other fibers. Protealytic en- 
zymes are also used in producing non-felting 
wool. Malt extracts with soluble oils can be 
used to impart scroop and brightening to viscose 
rayons, and enzymes also can be used in prepar- 
ing. solubilized starches used in starch finishing 
processes. 


Resin binder is mothproofing 

Merck & Co., Inc. Brit. P. 642,248. Dyer 

104, 634 (Dec. 29, 1950). 

A wash-fast mothproof finish can be produced 
by using vinyl acetate resin as a binder for water 
soluble silico fluoride agents. An aqueous solu- 
tion or emulsion containing both resin and moth- 
icide may be used, or the fabric may be impreg- 
nated with individual solutions of mothicide and 
resin. No further treatment is usually neces- 
sary when the resin is already polymerized or 
auto-polymerizable at room temperature. In 
some cases, however, better results are obtained 
by baking the impregnated fabric at between 
250-400° F. 


Retention and efficiency of wet-strength resins 
C. S. Maxwell, W. F. Reynolds & R. R. House. 
Tappi 34, 233-39 (May, 1951); in German. 
Three typical wet strength resins, (1) mela- 

mine formaldehyde acid colloid (cationic), (2) 

anionic urea formaldehyde resin, and (3) cationic 

urea formaldehyde resin are compared on a lab- 
oratory scale under a wide variety of circum- 
stances. Factors that were found to affect the 
efficiency of one or more of these resins include: 
concentrations of anions and cations in the stock, 
character of the pulps themselves, degree of re- 
fining of the pulp, time of contact between resin 
and fiber, stock temperature, degree of cure and 
cooking and bleaching residues. A number of 
curves and tables, illustrating the effects of the 
variables studied, are given. 
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Semi-stiff fabrics 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit. P. 
643,206. Dyer 105, 36 (Jan. 12, 1951). 


A multi-ply semi-stiff fabric for shirt collars 
and cuffs may be produced by coating the inter- 
lining fabric with a finely divided vinyl halide 
resin dispersed in a plasticizer. Advantages men- 
tioned for this process include economy in the use 
of solvents and the ability to make use of diffi- 
cultly soluble vinyl halide polymers. 


Water repellent finish 

F. J. Sowa. Brit. P. 643,458. Dyer 105, 35 

(Jan. 12, 1951). 

A water repellent treatment for textiles con- 
sists of applying defined types of organo-silicon 
compounds in liquid condition, converting them 
by hydrolysis and/or polymerization to water in- 
soluble polysiloxanes. 


Water resistant fabrics 

Louis I. Weiner. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

83, 85 (May 10, 1951). 

The development of high textured wind resis- 
tant, water repellent fabrics, such as the high 
sley oxfords, has come close to meeting the re- 
quirements of a fabric completely impermeable 
to rainfall from without and moisture vapor per- 
meable from within. Use of the double layer 
principle is a marked advance in using permeable 
type water repellent fabrics. 

The Quartermaster Laboratories have devel- 
oped a series of nozzles, installed in a “rain room” 
to simulate the intensity, drop size, and drop 
velocity of natural rainfall. Using this rain room 
and newer laboratory equipment, fabrics made in 
the oxford weave from combed, plied, mercerized 
cotton yarns of low twist and treated with a dur- 
able water repellent were studied to find the effect 
of variations in fabric structure on their water 
resistance. 

Results revealed that thickness and tightness 
are two most important factors in water resis- 
tance and that fabrics should be constructed to 
have a warp and filling cover factor sum of 45 
as a minimum with the fabrics as thick as pos- 
sible consistent with the weight limitation. The 
standard hydrostatic resistance test may be used 
as an index of tightness and the dynamic absorp- 
tion as an index of thickness in evaluating water 
resistance of fabrics. Further studies are being 
made using single and carded yarns, fabric 
weaves more tear resistant than oxford weaves, 
etc. 
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Wrinkling of textile fibers and wrinkle-proofing 
technique 

R. Dicker. Rayonne 7, 4, 13-18 & No. 5, 51-5 

(1951) ; in French. 

Part III. An investigation of the influence 
that the technical character of fabrication factors, 
such as spinning, weaving and knitting have on 
wrinkling. Part IV. Examination of the influ- 
ence of humidity on the wrinkling of rayon tissues 
as well as the modifications brought about in the 
structure of the fiber by the treatment with 
wrinkle-resistant resins. 


TESTING AND MEASUREMENT G 
Gl 





Clothing and fabrics 


Measurement of stiffness in textile fabrics 

N. J. Abbott. Textile Res. J. 21, 435-444 

(June 1951). 

In Part I the subjective evaluation of stiff- 
ness is used as a standard with which to compare 
the results obtained from five laboratory methods 
of measuring stiffness. Measurements were 
made on a range of nineteen fabrics of varying 
fiber content, weave, and weight. The results 
indicated significant correlation in four of the 
five methods. The test was repeated with a new 
range of eleven fabrics, with approximately the 
same results. The Pierce cantilever test was 
selected as being the most convenient to carry 
out in the laboratory, and at the same time giv- 
ing good correlation with the subjective esti- 
mate. Part II describes a more detailed examina- 
tion of certain aspects of the cantilever test, and 
a specific technique is recommended which com- 
bines simplicity of equipment with ease of meas- 
urement. 





Testing cloth absorbency 

W. H. Ewing. Dyer 105, 28 (Jan. 12, 1951). 

Absorption occurs when the attraction of the 
surface of a cloth for the molecules in a particle 
of water is greater than the attraction those par- 
ticles have for each other. Dispersed water on 
the face of cloth forms globular particles, and the 
angle between the cloth surface and tangent of 
the globule is a significant factor in studying 
these particles. Water may be absorbed into 
the fiber walls and “locked away” or it may 
make its way into the interstices of yarn and 
fabric by capillary action. The action of pres- 
sure points, along the yarns caused by their in- 
tersecting restricts the lateral flow of liquid. On 
water-repellent surfaces, the attraction of water 
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molecules for each other is stronger than the at- 
traction of the cloth surface for the water mole- 
cules, and in waterproofing the surface of the 
cloth is coated to render it impervious to water. 
Tests for cloth absorbency and waterproofing 
are briefly reviewed. 


Instruments and instrumentation G 2 





Determination of the nep count in tops 

Franz Monfort. J. Tex. Inst. 42, P81-P85 

(Feb. 1951). 

Suggests a standard method for obtaining 
nep count. Cites the methods of counting and 
the form of the distribution. Discusses the ac- 
curacy of the mean in which are included the 
standard error of estimate and the standard of 
deviation. 


Measurement of color 

H. W. Ellis. Textile Mfr. 77, 143 (Mar. 

1951). 

The Ellis photometer, designed to measure 
the color on material, uses an ordinary 48 watt 
electric lamp, the light from which is collected 
by a large condenser and diffused through a 
hole in a photoelectric cell onto the pattern 
which is behind. 

The pattern is mounted on a circular rotat- 
ing disc at a distance from the light so that 
heat from the lamp can have no effect on the 
sample. Use of a specially devised electric 
circuit keeps the light beam constant, and use 
of the rotating pattern allows the true average 
of the color of the whole sample to be measured. 


New abrasion tester for textiles 

H. Mintrop. Melliand Textilber. 32, 269-70 

(Apr. 1951) ; in German. 

The author describes a new abrasion tester 
for textiles for carrying out such tests in numer- 
ous ways. The machine operates with 125 double 
strokes per minute, and has a contrivance for 
adjusting the pressure of the abrasion disc. 


Results of cotton testing shown 

D. S. Hamby. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

49, 113 (May 10, 1951). 

In this discussion on testing in the quality 
control laboratory, a review is given of some 
of the instruments used in testing cotton. The 
Saco-Lowell Lapmeter for testing laps from 
foot to foot or a half-yarn and the Brabender 
oven for testing moisture content are classed 
as important instruments in cotton testing. 

Templates, designed by the North Carolina 
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State College research department, for counting 
neps are said to be more accurate than counting 
the neps on a board. In testing for evenness of 
sliver or roving, both the Saco-Lowell and Uster 
testers are used, but the answers obtained on each 
are different. Thus, each of the testers is used 
only as an index of the variation. Other instru- 
ments briefly discussed in this article include 
those for single end strength testing, skein 
strength, twist, breaking strength, tearing 
strength, etc. 


Thread friction tester for control of tension 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 103 (May 

1951). 

“Tension-Rite’’, a portable instrument for use 
in weave rooms, laboratories, and other depart- 
ments, measures shuttle tension, adjusts shuttle 
tension to predetermined standards, and meas- 
ures changes in tension in yarn being drawn off 
cones, tubes, etc. Safe, economical use of high- 
er than usual machinery speeds is_ possible 
through use of this tester, and the largest pack- 
age practical for use in quilling and winding 
ean be determined. Over 150 single shuttle 
looms can be checked in 8 hours with this device. 


“Uster” instrument for the stapling of cotton 
and cotton fibers 

E. Honegger. J. Tex. Ins. 42, P57-P74 (Feb. 

1951). 

Describes an instrument which gives an or- 
dinary fiber number staple diagram, but because 
it makes use of special mechanized devices to ar- 
range the fibers and to determine the length dis- 
tribution, permits a considerable acceleration of 
the rate of working. Shows results for cut 
rayon and cotton. Cites the following advan- 
tages for the machine: (a) elimination of per- 
sonal errors, (b) excellent reproducibility and 
(c) the test period is short. 


Weight holder for Belger tester 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 177, 179 (May 

1951). 

A new home-made weight holder for use with 
the Belger roving tester keeps the weights in 
order, helps prevent errors in the testing pro- 
cedure, and speeds up the use of the weights. 
Details of construction may be seen in the ac- 
companying sketch. 


TEXTILE MILLS H 


ASTM MANUAL ON QUALITY CONTROL OF 
MATERIALS 
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American Society for Testing Materials. 
(January 1951). 126 pages. $1.75 per 
copy. 

The new ASTM Manual on Quality Control 
of Materials, takes the place of the widely used 
ASTM Manual on Presentation of Data. 

The new Manual is organized in three parts. 
Part I essentially covers the presentation of 
data; Part 2 presents limits of uncertainty of 
an observed average; Part 3 explains the control 
chart method of analysis and methods for presen- 
tation of data. 

Part 1 represents a revision of the main sec- 
tion of the former ASTM Manual which it re- 
places. This section discusses the application 
of statistical methods, other problems of con- 
densing the information in a concise form. Spec- 
ial attention is given to types of data such as 
would be gathered by individuals or committees 
and presented to the Society, with emphasis on 
the variability and the nature of frequency dis- 
tributions of physical properties of materials. 

Part 2 represents a revision of Supplement 
A of the old ASTM Manual which it replaces. 
In this section is discussed the problem of pre- 
senting limits to indicate the uncertainty of the 
average of a unique sample of n observations. 
In this part is suggested a form of presentation 
for use when needed in ASTM reports and publi- 
cations; the restricted conditions under which 
this form is theoretically applied are given and 
the meaning of such limits is explained, and a 
table is given to permit ready calculation of 99 
per cent, 95 per cent, and 90 per cent “confidence 
limits” for various sample sizes. Working rules 
are presented regarding the number of places to 
be retained in computation and presentation of 
average, standard deviations, and confidence 
limits. In this revision the generally accepted 
term ‘confidence limit” is introduced, and con- 
stants for computing 95 per cent confidence 
limits are added. 

Part 3 presents formulas, tables, and ex- 
amples useful in applying the control method of 
analysis and presentation of data as mentioned 
above. This method requires that the data be 
obtained from several samples or that the data 
be capable of subdivision into subgroups on the 
basis of relevant engineering information. The 
principles of this part are discussed largely in 
terms of the quality of materials and manufac- 
tured products. 


Cloth folding machine has air-operated table 
Staff. Textile Industries 115, 217 (May 
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1951). 

A cloth folding machine is reported having 
air-operated jaws for clamping the cloth and an 
automatic table that returns from its lowest 
operating position-to the starting position by a 
reduction gear motor drive. The main frame- 
work of the machine is all steel construction 
with ball bearings at all necessary wearing 
points. Various models are available, and ma- 
chines are also built to customer specifications. 
Mfr: Hall & Jansson Co. 


Cooled air from steam 
Wallace R. Evans. 
127-30 (May 1951). 
During the summer in many textile mills the 

boiler operates with reduced loads at only a frac- 
tion of its rating and at a low overall efficiency 
since the steam costs are higher per pound of 
steam. If the steam, used in winter for heat- 
ing, is used for cooling in summer, the unit cost 
of steam could be kept at the low winter rate 
all year around. 

Three principal ways of using steam for cool- 
ing are described. These include: Stream jet 
system, turbine driven centrifugal compressor, 
and the lithium salt absorption system. Each of 
these has advantages and disadvantages, and 
consideration of all factors by an engineer ex- 
perienced in the field is necessary in choosing 
the proper system for a particular job. 


Textile Industries 115, 


Improved static eliminator does not shock when 
touched 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 101, 103 (May 

1951). 

The Oxy Neutralizer “cold” bar, an improved 
static eliminator, has an outside tube of about 
one inch diameter with phosphor bronze spring 
emitter points spaced one inch apart and pro- 
jecting one-half inch from the tube. The bar is 
energized by high voltage alternating current 
from a transformer. Lucite shields are avail- 
able for mounting on each side of the bar to 
protect the points in machines where the material 
being neutralized might fall upon them. Brack- 
ets are also available for mounting the bars on 
textile machines. Mfr.: Am. Textile Engineer- 
ing Inc. 


Machinery highlights of Basle Show , 
Anon. Brit. Rayon & Silk Journal 27, 78-81; 
62-66 (April and May, 1951). 

See front section. 


Machinery highlights of Lille Textile Show 
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Paul Seydel. Textile Industries 115, 142A- 
142D (June 1951). 


See front section. 


Maximum efficiency in modern worsted mill 

P. A. Wright. Textile Mfr. 77, 115-17 (Mar. 

1951). 

Features of the new worsted mill of Paton 
& Baldwins Ltd. at Darlington include single 
story construction of brick and steel, a complete 
power house, highly efficient mechanical convey- 
ing systems, air conditioning for the entire plant 
except in the wool warehouse, etc. 


Multi-purpose worsted type mill 

Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 12-13, 24 

(Apr. 26, 1951). 

The planning of new mills which can handle 
a variety of natural and synthetic fibers either 
straight or in blends is discussed. As an illus- 
tration the machinery layout of a 6,000-spindle 
worsted-type multi-purpose mill, designed and 
equipped to manufacture worsted-type yarns 
from various kinds of tops and tows of natural 
and synthetic fibers, is given. Several important 
new preparatory machines including the Pacific 
blender, Warner-Swasey pin drafter, and Whitin 
and Saco-Lowell long staple drawing frames are 
included in the layout. Straight-line processing 
with “U” shaped routing is used to reduce ma- 
terials handling and increase flexibility, and a 
central station air condition system provided in- 
creased efficiency of temperature and humidity 
control. Other factors in planning the mill that 
are discussed include the electrical power distri- 
bution system, construction of the mill, the boiler 
plant, etc. 


Reel saves wear on air hose 

Staff. Textile Industries 115, 119 (May 

1951). 

Replacing the old standard air hoses which 
were hung on hooks or pegs, the plants of Cone 
Mills Corp. are using special reels for compressed 
air hoses mounted on upright columns at those 
spots where compressed air is used for blowing 
down or cleaning while the hose is in use. There 
is no tension on it; but a slight pull by the op- 
erative will cause it to rewind back into the 
housing. Handling is thus made easier, and the 
hose is kept off the floor. 

Visitor’s guide to exhibits at the 4th National 
Materials Handling Exposition 
Anon. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 83, 85, 87, 
89, 91, 93-7 (Apr. 19, 1951). 
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The exhibitors and features of their exhibits 
for the 4th National Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion to be held April 30-May 4 at the Chicago 
International Amphitheatre are listed alphabet- 
ically together with a diagram of display loca- 
tions. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
OF MATERIALS I 


Auto-hydrolysis of acidic oxycelluloses 

G. F. Davidson & H. A. Standing. J. Tex. 

Inst. 61, T141-44 (Mar. 1951). 

Presents evidence in the form of a letter to 
the editor, that shows acidic oxycelluloses are in- 
herently unstable when their carboxyl groups 
are in the free-acid form. 





Capillary and imbibed water in assemblies of 
moist fibers 

J. M. Preston, M. V. Nimkar and S. P. Gun- 

dand. J. Tex. Inst. 42, T-79-90 (Feb. 1951). 

Presents a theoretical study of the mechan- 
ism of waiter sorption in fibers. Experimental 
data are presented for sintered glass filters, glass 
fibers and viscose fibers and regression lines are 
established for the relationships between water 
retained and important functions. The effect 
of water retained on swelling characteristics of 
fibers are explained. Finally the relationship be- 
tween contact angles (of hydrophobic surfaces) 
and water retained is established. 


Degradation of high polymers 

H. W. Melville. Dyer 105, 24-6 (Jan. 12, 

1951). 

The study of the breakdown of molecules of 
high polymers into smaller molecules and some- 
times into the units from which large molecules 
were built is of importance for the proper ap- 
plication of such substances. Large molecules 
such as in material and synthetic rubber and in 
many plastics may be broken down in 3 ways: 
(1) at arbitrary points along the carbon atom 
chain a bond is broken thermally or photochem- 
ically and a hydrogen atom migrates with 2 mole- 
cules of smaller molecular weight produced; (2) 
a unit monomer as a molecule is eliminated ow- 
ing to the specific nature of the terminal groups, 
and the process is then repeated with each elim- 
ination of monomer being an identical operation; 
(3) radicals and not molecules are produced when 
a bond is severed. Small amounts of specific 
substances will suppress degradation altogether 
by reacting with the high polymer radical before 
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Effect of drying and heating on textiles 

J. M. Preston, M. V. Nimkar and S. P. Gun- 

dava. J. of Soc. of Dyers and Cols. 67, 169- 

76 (May 1951). 

Changes of the properties of fibers after var- 
ious thermal treatments bave been investigated, 
and it has been found that the amount of change 
depends on the moisture content and the temper- 
ature of treatment. Swelling, moisture absorp- 
tion, and dye absorption decrease, while density 
increases, as a result of the thermal treatment. 


Fiber formation in synthetic polymers: Methods 
and features 

F. Happey. Brit. J. of Applied Physics 2, 

117-26 (1951). 

The physical methods used in the study and 
development of these fibers are discussed, i.e., 
mechanical studies, along with x-ray, optical 
electron microscope and infra-red methods of 
investigation. Certain of these are demonstrated 
in a comparison of the fiber forming properties 
of polythene, the Nylons, Terylene, and the syn- 
thetic polyesters and polypeptides. 


Interfiber stress and its transmission. Part I 
and II 

Rogers B. Finch. Textile Research J. 21, 375- 

82 (June 1951); 383-92 (June 1951). 

A method is described for revealing the con- 
tact area between a plane and a fiber under the 
action of a transverse pressure distribution. It 
involves pressing the fiber against a plane-glass 
surface which has been lightly smoked with a 
gas flame and measuring the resultant impression 
microscopically. 

A study of the assumption underlying the 
development of the Hertzian equations for the 
distribution of pressure and the shape of the 
contact areas of curved isotropic elastic solids 
has been made. The applicability of these equa- 
tions to certain anisotropic visco-elastic fibers 
has been experimentally investigated and verified. 


Measurement of the dynamic properties of 
single fibers 

Basil A. Dunell & J. H. Dillon. Textile Res. 

J. 21, 393-403 (June 1951). 

Apparatus and techniques for measuring the 
dynamic properties of single fibers in the fre- 
quency range 1-100 cycles/sec. at 70° F. and 65% 
R. H. are described. Viscose rayon, acetate ray- 
on, nylon, feather keratin, silk, and polyethylene 
fibers were studied. Measured values of the en- 
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ergy dissipated per cycle were found to be pro- 
portional to the square of the amplitude, in ac- 
cordance with the prediction of the simple differ- 
ential equation of vibration assumed (viscous 
damping and Hookean elastic reaction). Stress 
relaxation data were obtained with the same 
fibers and the results are given. 


New cotton fibers by chemical modification 

J. David Reid. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 65, 

27, 29, 119-21 (May 10, 1951). 

The chemical modification of cotton through 
reaction with the hydroxyl groups by esterifica- 
tion or etherification to transform all or part of 
the cellulose without altering the fibrous form of 
the cotton can impart to cotton qualities and 
characteristics of great value. Both the chemical 
and physical makeup of the cotton fiber, however, 
influence its reactivity, e.g., cotton cellulose be- 
haves as a polyalcohol undergoing many of the re- 
actions of the simple alcohols, but it is sensitive to 
hydrolytic attack with the glycosidic linkages 
splitting in many cases. 


Chemical modification has 2 types of reac- 
tions: topochemceal, taking place on the surface 
of the fiber, and permutoid, taking place through- 
out the fiber. A review of the chemical modi- 
fications of cotton to produce new properties in 
the fiber at the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory includes a water-repellency treatment 
using stearamidomethyl pyridinium, formalde- 
hyde reactions for creaseproofing and rotproofing, 
acetylation of cotton to give rot resistance and 
heat resistance, the use of aminoethyl sulfuric 
acid to aminize cotton and allow it to be dyed 
with wool dyes, etc. 


Plastics, rubber, fibers-structures compared 
R. F. Hunter. Dyer 104, 546 (Dec. 15, 1950). 


Fibers, thermoplastics, and rubbers all con- 
sist of polymers and are made up of long flexible 


molecular chains usually containing from 5,000 
to 50,000 atoms. The chains attract each other 
by dipole association and van der Waal’s forces 
in varying degree, and the degree with which 
they stick or fit together determines to which 
group they belong. When there is strong polar 
attraction and the substituents small and can fit 
neatly together, parts of the chain will assume a 
regular type of structure and the substance will 
be a fiber. When there is little attraction and 
the substituents are bulky, the chains assume a 
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more random arrangement and the substance is 
a rubber. 

Thermoplastics fall between these 2 extremes 
tending toward the more ordered arrangement of 
the fibers. Thermo-setting plastics differ from 
the long chain polymers in that the effect of heat 
on their properties is irreversible and they con- 
sist of polycondensation chains of phenolic nuclei 
with methylene groups. 


Some aspects of drying and heating textiles. V — 
Migration in relation to moisture content 
J. M. Preston and A. Bennett. J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 67, 101-3 (Mar. 1951). 


Migration which occurs during drying has 
been studied for different materials and different 
moisture contents. It is found that increased 
moisture produces more marked migration, and 
there is a characteristic lower limit at which it 


ceases. 


Stress relaxation and dynamic properties of 


polymers 
A. V. Tobolsky, B. A. Dunell, R. D. Andrews. 


Tex. Res. J. 21, 404-11 (June 1951). 


The mechanical behavior of an idealized linear 
polymer is discussed in terms of the Maxwell re- 
laxation theory. When a simple rectangular dis- 
tribution of relaxation times is assumed, it is 
shown that the dynamic properties can be related 
to those deduced from stress relaxation data. 
The theory presented has interesting implica- 
tions in regard to the structures of the various 
polymers studied, most of which would not a 
priori be considered linear in the sense of the 
idealized model. The relationships deduced from 
the “box” distribution are extended to other 
broad distributions of relaxation times. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION 
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Graduate study on J-3 draft distribution reveals 
new facts . 
T. A. Hendricks. Textile Forum 8, 5-7 (June 
1951). 
See front section. 


Study of twist upon two-ply yarn results in in- 
teresting data 


Gerald Zobel. 
1951). 
See front section. 


Textile Forum 8, 19-22 (June 
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ITT Picker Lap Meter 





NEWS BRIEFS ON LAP METER 


The Institute’s new Picker Lap Uniformity 
Meter has just been returned from a 400 mile 
trip to Clemson College, where sixty-nine mill 
men saw it measure and record the inch-by-inch 
uniformity of a complete picker lap every six and 
one-half minutes. 

The new meter was trucked to Clemson and 
set up very quickly for the NCCA tests. In 
two days, it checked the uniformity of 121 laps. 


Despite the intensive two-day testing, the new 
Meter, though simple in design, stood up under 
the hurried trip and the rigor of the testing load 
and returned to the Institute in good condition 
and ready for its continued use, along with the 
ITT Uniformity Meter, in production and quality 
studies for member mills. 

Two other Lap Meters are now being built and 
will be used in intensive pilot-scale tests under 
actual operating conditions at two member mills 
located in the South. An instrument manufac- 
turer already has made a date at the Institute to 
discuss the manufacture of the Lap Meter under 
agreement with ITT. 


ITT instruments now permit the measurement 
of uniformity of the whole range of packages 
produced by yarn manufacturing departments, 
everything from laps to yarn. The facts revealed 
by these instruments lead to improved mill pro- 
cessing, better methods, and the resulting better 
quality and decreased cost of operation. 

The Institute was represented at Clemson Col- 
lege by T. L. W. Bailey, Jr., Ralph W. Feil, John 
W. Johnson, Jr., and Don Nieman. 


ay 2, 


Performs NC CA Tests, 


Through the cooperation of the School of Tex- 


tiles at Clemson College, South Carolina, the. 


Division of Technical Service of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., the new 
Picker Lap Uniformity Meter, developed by Tech- 
nologists and Engineers of the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology was used at Clemson to measure 
the uniformity of mill processed picker laps from 
cottons harvested by hand and by machine and 
ginned under five different ginning conditions. 
The cottons were from the Cotton Quality Im- 
provement Tests sponsored by the National Cot- 
ton Council of America. 

Picker laps tested on the new electronic Lap 
Meter complemented other tests on sliver, roving, 
and yarn. This new Lap Meter measured inch- 
by-inch variations in picker laps. 

The Picker Lap Meter was built after research 
into lap and sliver uniformity showed that the re- 
volving flat card did not sufficiently even out the 
nonuniformities in a picker lap and that existing 
measuring instruments were not sensitive to the 
critical short-length variations. 

Institute of Textile Technology research 
showed that any change in picker lap weight that 
continued for 1 1/8 inches affected card sliver 
almost to the same proportion that it varied lap 
weight. 

The lap meter is currently being used at the 
Institute, along with other ITT instruments, in 
quality analysis work to improve the products of 
member mills. The device will be made avail- 
able to members in conjunction with the new 
Uniformity Analyzer being produced by the 
Brush Development Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Condensed from press reports in papers covering 
the National Cotton Council Tests). 





Staff Changes At ITT 


Mr. Roger Milliken, Chairman of the Board of the Institute of Textile Technology, has announced 
the election of Dr. J. L. Vaughan as President of the Institute, effective August 1. 


Dr. Vaughan has been a member of the University of Virginia Engineering Department staff for 


the past 21 years and has served as consultant to the Institute for the past four years. 


During the 


last year, he has been Chairman of the Committee on Academic Studies and a member of the Executive 


Committee. 


He has had wide experience in organizing industrial training programs and is well known in indus- 
try as a specialist on educational problems related to business organization. 
Dr. Jack Compton, Technical Director, will continue to direct the research program of the Institute. 


Mr. T. L. W. Bailey, Jr., widely known throughout the textile industry, has been appointed Assistant to 
the Technical Director in charge of mill contact work and Dr. Laconla Hance will become Chairman of 


the Committee on Academic Studies. 


¢ 














Institute Starts Important Research Project 





LIBRARY SERVICE FOR MEMBERS 


The Institute library is for the use of mem- 
bers. A letter or phone call makes all our re- 
sources immediately available. For material not 
in the ITT library itself the library turns to the 
correct sources, borrowing, buying, obtaining 
information, photostats, microfilm, translations, 
patents—whatever is needed to get the answer 
to your question or the material you have re- 
quested. 


What’s in the library? Over 6,000 books and 
bound periodicals, many files of unbound peri- 
odicals with over 150 titles received currently (on 
request we will send a list of them), file drawers 
of pamphlets, patents, reprints, and trade litera- 
ture. Textile technology and related sciences 
are, of course, the subjects emphasized. 


How we get at the information: Card catalog 
for the books, abstract services and periodical in- 
dexes such as Chemical Abstracts, Industial Arts 
Index, Bibliography of Agriculture, Physics Ab- 
stracts, Textile Institute Journal Abstracts, Tex- 
tile Technology Digest, Official Patent Gazette, 
plus many other indexes and reference books 
that help us locate materials and sources of in- 
formation in our own and other libraries. 


What we do for members: 
Borrowing: books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
patents, and theses in the ITT library. Ma- 
terials not in our library are available through 
interlibrary loan. 


Purchasing: photostats, microfilms, books 
(U. S. and foreign), periodicals, translations, 
government publications, patents, etc. We 
will fill requests for the ordering and purchas- 
ing of any available printed materials. 


Information: answers to questions on textile 
topics or sources of such infce:mation, bibli- 
ographies, and literature searches. 


Make use of your library by contacting Miss 
Mary E. Emerson, Librarian. 


The TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY DIGEST, publish- 
ed by the Institute of Textile Technology, 
now reaches the principal executives of more 
than seven million spindles. The publication 
is the onty textile digest of its type in the 
world. 


A two-year research contract to improve the 
utilization of cotton has been awarded the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was made known by Dr. 
Jack Compton, Technical Director. 


The new project will attempt to develop more 
effective methods of dry-cleaning cotton fabrics 
under the supervision of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory of the USDA. 


The contract comes under the Research and 
Marketing Act and fits in with Institute policy to 
improve cotton processing operations and to en- 
hance the usefulness of cotton. ‘ 


A good method of dry cleaning cotton fabrics 
will improve the competitive position of cotton 


fabrics in many uses now limited by dry-cleaning 
difficulties. 


A development here could be most effective in 
the quality goods field. And for cotton yarns, 
too, since an increase in fabric market would be 
reflected in wider use of cotton yarns. 


The new contract conplements earlier govern- 
ment-sponsored research at the Institute which 
discovered the effectiveness of CMC (Sodium Car- 
boxymethyleellulose) as an anti-soiling agent and 
as an aid to the laundering of cotton goods. 


CMC is now incorporated into commercial 
household products. 


FIFTH ACADEMIC YEAR 


On September 13, a new Academic Year be- 
gins at the Institute. Eleven Research Fellows 
will arrive that day to start their first year in 
the ITT graduate program. 


But it is important to note that this will be 
the fifth academic year for the Institute itself. 
The academic program leads to the Master of 
Science degree with a major in textile technology. 
Only students showing interest and aptitude in 
textile science or having practical experience in 
textile work are accepted by the Institute. 


Over the past five years, thirty-four research 
fellows have graduated from the Institute. Of 
those. thirty-four, sixteen are in textile mills, two 
are at ITT, five are in allied industries, ten are 
at other schools working on Ph. D., degrees and 
one is in the Navy. 





